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MAKING PORK FOR 
HOME MARKETS 


This catchy and important 
subject will be treated by 
Mr. S. N. Miller of Catta- 
raugus County, N. Y., who 
has captured the second 
prize in the A. A. contest for 
helpful articles on raising 
and feeding swine. 

















EVOLUTION IN GROW=s 
ING CORN 


The veteran farmer and 
fruit grower, Mr. C. L. 
Allen, of Long Island, will 
present some interesting 
facts out of.his long experi- 
enee. Very timely for the 
opening of April. 


OPPOSED TO DWARF 
APPLES 


as a commercial orchard 
proposition is Mr. ‘Charles 
Black, the prominent New 
Jersey fruit grower. He 
will answer some of the ar- 
guments put forth recently 
by Mr. George T. Powell, 





HANDLING ORCHARDS 
IN NORTHEASTERN 
OHIO 


is the text taken by C. J, 
Richardson, of Lake Coun- 
ty, O., who will tell of his 
difficulties and successes. 





GROWING MILLET IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


It can be done readily, as 
mony. farmers know. Mr. 
H#® D. Rees of Chester 
County, Pa., will describe 
his methods. 
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ull Protection 


The purpose of a roof is of course protection—but there’s a great difference between some protection 
and full protection. Shingles, tin and common prepared roofings give some protection for some time, but 


REX OF II 


is the only roofing that gives /w//, /as/ing protection. 
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REX not only protects against rains and snows, 
but against heat, cold and damp, and against the danger of fire communication by falling sparks and 
firebrands. REX Flintkote ROOFING is not only absolutely water-proof, but is fire-resisting, 2 non- 
conductor of heat and cold, and an impervious barrier to dampness. REX Flintkote ROOFING is 
made to last; its virtve is not merely in its surface-coating, but in its body. That 
is why imitations coated to /ook tke REX do not give REX service. To get a 
roof that will give the all-around protection required by farm buildings, look 


for the boy trade-mark and get the genuine REX Flintkote ROOFING 
We Will Send You Samples to Test 


together with our valuable roofing booklet, on receipt of postal request. Our complete book, ‘(Making 
Poultry Pay,’’will be sent for 4c. in ‘stamps for postage and packing—very useful to the poultry raiser. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 India Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS EVERYWHEBE 


Trade Mark Reg. 
s U.S. Pat. Of 












There’s More Real Service 


Never any doubt about the lasting qualities of a Studebaker carriage or buggy. It's the 
material that goes into them—plus the way they are made—that makes Stnde- 
baker vehicles of such high quality, perfectly proportioned and easy running. 
The ‘‘know how” which can only be derived from long experience goes into 
every Studebaker buggy—fifty years of expert skill and planning. 


ELLY In Hidobahor Buggies 


you'll find the best vehicles money can buy, because the choicest materials such as are obtainable only through the facilities of the 
world’s largest vehicle factory make the Studebaker superiority. If you appreciate Quality and Satisfaction, ask Studebaker 
Agent to show you the new 1908 Studebaker Buggy. Over a million Studebaker vehicles now in.use. If you mention this paper 
and send us two cents in postage, we will mail you ‘‘Studebaker’’ 1908 Farmer's Ahmanac—F REE, . 

















STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Largest Vehicle Makers in the World. 
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THE 


NATIONAL 
REVERSIBLE Gp LOW 


SULKY 


Right or left hand sulky or amp | Plow 
—-works perfectly on hilly ground in any 
soil. Have your dealer show it or write 
for Free Book today. 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 





J.J. . GREGORY & SON, Manecencan, Mass, 








Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
CRIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
64 Stone Street, New York 


Orders for Ali Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 














IJ SE HAHN FERTILIZER 
DISTRIBUTER 
for applying Commercial 


Fertilizer to growing crops. 
Can be attached to any rid. 






cultivating and you get it well work. 
ed into the moist ground. Send for circular. 


EL. HAHN & CO. Muscatine, lowa. 





Let Me Pay The Postage 
on My Big Frée Book to 1s 


Although it costs me 8c to mail every one of these Books, yet I'll send you one FREE just 
Because I want you to know about my Celebrated SPLIT MIGKORY BUGGIES— Made to 
Order—Sold Direct from my Factories on 30 Days’ Free Trial—Guaranteed Two Years. 
ott ny, Split Hickory Vehicles are now in use—giving satisfaction in every part 

e coun 


My Direct Factory Prices save you BIG MONEY, My 1908 Book gives descriptions and 

prices of over 125 styics of Split Hickory Vehicles and Fuil Line of High-Grade Harness—telis 

‘ou how Split Hickory Vehicles are made—and why they are best to buy, Write for the 
today. Address me persceeni, . G PHELPS, President, 

THE OHIO GARRIAGE MFG. GO., Station 4&4 Columbus, Ohio, 


White Far Split Hickory Buggy Book Today Free © 









H.C. PHELPS? 


President. 











Great Saving of Cost in Operating 


KEROSENE ENGINES 97221,52"'29, 26 2004 i Onorating 


45, 18, 20 Horse Power. Manufac.ared scloly by THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th and Meagher Streets’ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Clipper will cut 
tall grass and weeds and do all 
the trimming along tho 
fences, walks and drives 


Catalogue and Prices Free 
Clipper Lawn Mower Ce 


7 te Sth St. 
DIXON. - Lt 
. 
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| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington 


Trade Mark Registered ; copyright 1908, by Orange Judd Company. Established 1842 
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GROWING SWEET POTATOES IN NEW JERSEY 
CHARLES BLACK, MERCER COUNTY, N J 
GROW ten to 06 acres annual- 
ly, requiring 100,000 to 150,000 
plants, including replanting. 
So far as possible I use light, 
sandy soil, too light for gen- 
& eral farm crops, such as con- 
tain but little vegetable.matter, as this causes 
too much vine growth. As early as possible 
I plow very lightly or cut it up with a disk 
harrow. Early plowing is important where 
grass, weeds or other matter gives shelter to 
cutworms. A few sharp frosts after plowing 
usually prevent serious trouble from the 
worms, which are otherwise often very de- 
structive. I work the soil over again just 

before I want to prepare for planting. 

I use stable manure and commercial fer- 
tilizer and have had excellent results by 
broadcasting fresh stable manure and plowing 
it under a short time before planting. I also 
use fertilizer when making the ridges where 
I plow under manure. When I use rotted 
manure, I mark out the soil 3 feet with fur- 
rows about 4 inches ueep and fill these full 
of manure and then cover lightly with soil, 
making a ridge. For fertilizer, I use one com- 
prised of 4% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid, 
10% potash. I prefer the potash from sul- 
phate, and think that part of the phosphoric 
acid should be from 


For Week Ending March 28, 1908 


er than the front.. To make the bed I use 
fresh strawy stable manure, putting it in 
compact heaps near the frames, and let begin 
to heat well, then turn it over, shaking it 
fine and making compact heaps again. Let 
it stand until thoroughly hot. 

I cover the bottom of the bed a few inches 
with straw, leaves, grass or some coarse ma- 
terial, put the hot manure in evenly and tread 
it down finely, so it is about 18 inches deep. 
On this I put about 3 inches of sand, which 
I try to have ready and kept where it will 
not get wet. The sand is raked level and 
the seed put directly on the sand, placing it 
about % or 1 inch apart, pressing it firmly 
down. I use small-sized potatoes, preferring 
them to the large. I cover the seed about 
2% inches with sand. If the weather is 
not warm and sunny, I cover the beds with 
mats, old sacks, hay or straw directly on the 
bed, and then put on the sash. I watch them 
and see that the beds next to the potatoes 
do not go much above 80 degrees; if it does, 
I open sash and take off the covering, but 
I aim to keep the heat not less than 65 
degrees. 

TREATMENT OF THE PLANTS 

After the plants begin to come through, I 

remove the direct covering from the bed 


and open the sash on warm days. I aim to 
keep the beds from drying out too much and 


Number 13 


after the plants get up a few inches, I leave 
them fully exposed in favorable weather, as 
it is important to get the plants hard before 
planting. Plants are often grown without 
glass by having some other covering, such 
as cloth boards. Many growers use hay or 
straw, taking it off and putting it on as 
required. 

I begin to plant as early as the conditions 
of weather and plants permit, usually from 
May 15 to 20, and aim to be through in one 
month. Could I do so I would prefer to 
plant from May 20 to June 1 or 10 at latest. 
When plants are ready, they are a few inches 
tall and have fully developed foliage. I wet 
the beds a few hours before commencing to 
pull, when all plants fit are removed with- 
out, if possible, ‘disturbing the potatoes. 
After the beds are pulled once they are wet, 
if needed, and sash put on to grow another 
crop of plants. I usually make three or four 
pullings. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE FIELD 


For setting, I choose as warm, dry weather 
as possible and avoid cold, windy- days, as 
this is almost certain death to a newly set 
sweet potato plant. When ready for setting, 
I usually aim to have 15,000 or 20,000 plants 
ready in the forenoon and set in the after- 
noon, taking a team and wagon with about 
four barrels of water. The ridges are raked 

down to level and 





dissolved bone _ in- - a 


stead of all acid phos- me 
phate. This is more ‘ en a 
important on very ip es oP ae ee 
poor, sandy soil than oe Te 


on soils containing 
more or less vege- 
table matter. When 
fertilizers are used 
the potato planter is 
used to make the 
ridges 3 feet apart 
and about 6 inches 
high, using about 800 
pounds of the ferti- 
lizer to the acre. 
This I aim to do a 
week or ten days be- 
fore planting. The 
planter mixes the 
fertilizer thoroughly 
with the soil. 

My plants are 
grown largely with 
the old-time manure 
heated hotbeds, 
which are made in a 
sunny sheltered place 
by digging a pit 6 
feet wide, about 2% 
feet deep, and as long 
as required. A frame 
of l-inch .boards is 
made which should 
be made to fit the 
sash if sash is used. 
The back should be 
about 10 inches high- 





close to the surface. 





nection between the subsoil and the surface. 





INCREASING CAPILLARITY FOR CEREALS 


Possibly no farm implement is so frequently misused as 
none requires better judgment to use correctly. 
works is that it increases the capillary action of water in newly plowed and harrowed 
land by bringing the particles in closer contact with one another, thus making direct con- tomed to the work 


the 
The principle upon which the roller 


mellow the soil if 
compacted by rain, 
« so that they are not 
more than 3 or 4 
inches above the 
level. When the soil 
is mellow, we set by 
taking a plant by the 
root between the 
thumb and forefinger 
in the same manner 
that we hold a pen, 
and thrust it in the 
mellow soil the prop- 
er depth, leaving a 
cavity around the 
plant that will hold 
about one-half pint of 
water. A man with 
pail and dipper fol- 
lows each planter and 





puts in enough water 
to wet down to the 
root. After the water 
settles, the dry soil is 
drawn around the 
plant to cover the 
roller Certainly wet soil to prevent 
baking. Men accus- 


The danger of misusing the roller lies in will set 8000 to 10,- 
packing the soil too much or increasing this capillary action at the wrong time. Land so 000 plants in ten 
packed is sure to lose far more moisture than if allowed to remain loose as left by the 
harrow. For this reason it is highly desirable, if not absolutely essential, in most seasons, 
to follow the roller with a weeder or a fine-tooth harrow, so as to break up the immediate 
surface and thus check the transpiration of the moisture into the air. 
roller leaves the soil in prime condition to bring the water within an inch or so of the to set when soil is 
immediate surface, where it is checked hy the loose layer of powdery surface soil. This is 
ideal for such crops as the cereals, which secure practically all their food and water from 
The above picture was taken on the farm of the Ohio exper station. 


hours, and one man 
ean water them in 
When so used, the the same time. I aim 
not very wet and wet 
all plants set, as I 
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have a convenient place to get’ water. One 
barrel of 50 galions wets about [5,000 plants. 

After the plants have taken root, say ten 
to 15 days, I go over the ridges with steel 
drags, mellow the soil lightly around the 
plants and keep it mellow between the rows 
with a cultivator, going as close as possible 
to the plants without disturbing them. The 
weeds are kept. down and the soil mellow 
between the plants by the use of the hoe. 
I go through them with the cultivator after 
every rain that compacts the soil, but do not 
throw much soil up to the plants. After the 
plants interfere with the cultivator, I turn 
the vine into every alternate row, cultivate 
and turn back and cultivate where the vines 
lay. I keep up cultivation for about six weeks, 
then let the vines grow at will, never dis- 
turbing them after cultivation ceases. It 
does no harm to let the vines root fast after 
cultivation is done. 

HARVESTING THE CROP 

* In digging I have a machine with two 
disks set about 18 inches apart, which I run 
directly over the row, cutting the vines on 
each side. Then I plow out with an ordi- 
nary two-horse plow. The potatoes are taken 
out of the soil by hand and when dry are 
assorted and picked up carefully in one-half- 
bushel peach baskets and put under cover. 
Those to be kept I put where I intend to 
k@ep them and put five on at once, giving 
them 75 or 80 degrees for a week or ten 
days, lowering it to 60 or 70 degrees. After 
they are thoroughly dry I keep mine in a 
dry cellar. 


THE RE-ENFORCEMENT OF MANURE 


The following excerpts are from advance 
proofs of Prof C. E. Thorne’s book on Farm 
Manures. This book is now on the press of the 
Orange Judd Company. 

It is ordinarily assumed that the fertility of 
the soil may be indefinitely maintained by a 
sufficient use of manure. While this is true 
for a limited area it is not the most econom- 
ical way of maintaining fertility, for the ani- 
mal utilizes but a small proportion of the po- 
tassium in its food as compared with the ni- 
trogen, phosphorous and lime. If it be a 
young animal, or a cow giving milk, the pro- 
portion of phosphorus and lime consumed will 
be much larger, relatively, than that of ni- 
troge™. Hence the manure never carries back 
to the soil the full amount of the elements 
carried in the food, and in the case of grow- 
ing animals or milk producers the ratio of 
these elements to each other is very different 
in the manure from that found in the food. 

FERTILITY LOSSES IN GRAIN PRODUCTION 

Take the case of the grain farmer. A 
bushel of wheat carries one-fifth pound of 
phosphorus; a very small quantity it is true, 
and not a large quantity when multiplied by 
the average American yield of about 14 bush- 
els an acre; but when the addition of ten 
pounds of phosphorus an acre will double 
the vield on land that has grown wheat and 
other crops for three-quarters of a century, 
or on land that has been in pasture for a 
third of that time, after previous cropping, 
it means that the significant quantity of this 


element contained in the single bushel of.~ 


wheat has become a very important matter 
in the course of less than a century from the 
bringing of the soil under cultivation. This 
has been done at the Ohio experiment station. 
FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURE 

A series of field and laboratory experiments 
with manure was begun at the Ohio experi- 
ment station in 1897, the object being to gain 
information regarding the losses suffered by 


manure on exposure to the weather, and also 
to test the effect of adding certain preserva- 
tive or re-enforcing materials to the manure. 

In these experiments five lots of 1000 
pounds each of cow manure were taken in 
April from an open barnyard in which the 
manure had lain through the winter. One 
lot received no treatment, while each of the 
other four received 20 pounds either of gyp- 
sum, kainit, acid phosphate or floats. At the 
same time five similar lots, similiarly treated, 
were taken from box stalls, where the manure 
had been trampled under foot during accu- 
mulation. For the first two seasons this ma- 
nure was produced by bulls receiving a main- 
tenance ration only, while the yard manure 
came from liberally-fed dairy cows, but since 
then it has been the practice to have both 
yard and stall manure produced by fattening 
steers. 

The materials used for treatment were 
mixed with the manure at the rate of 40 
pounds a ton. After lying a few weeks the 
manure was spread upon the clover in a three- 
year rotation of corn, wheat and clover, the 
clover being shortly a*terward plowed under 
for corn. The manure was applied at the rate 
of eight tons an acre. Three tracts of land 
were used in the experiment in order that 
each crop might be grown every season. The 
corn was cut in September and wheat sown 
after it, clover being sown on the wheat the 
following spring. In this experiment every 
third plot was left continuously manured, and 
the manured plots were arranged in pairs with 
an unmanured plot on each side of each pair, 
the increase on the manured plots being 
computed by comparison with the two unma- 
nured plots between which they lie. 


SUPERIORITY OF STALL MANURE OVER YARD MANURE 


In every case the average increase from the 
stall manure was decidedly greater than from 
the yard manure, the average gain amount- 
ing to nearly five bushels of corn, nearly 1% 
bushels of wheat and more than 700 pounds 
of hay an acre. Each of the materials used 
added to the effectiveness of the manure. In 
this respect the phosphatic materials have 
been more useful than the gypsum and kainit. 
The value of the increase resulting from the 
variously treated manures is computed: Corn 
at 40 cents a bushel! and wheat at 80 cents, 
corn stover-<t $3 a ton, straw at $2, and hay 
at $8. At these low valuations the ton of 
untreated yard manure produced increase to 
the value of more than $2, while the ton of 
untreated manure taken directly from the 
stable to the field produced an increase 
greater by 83 cents, or 40%. This, however, 
does not show the whole difference between 
the two kinds of manure, for it is certain that 
in the general average more than one ton of 
manure had been thrown into the barnyard 
for every ton taken out. Just how much more 
was thus handled, the data available at 
present do not show. 

For an unknown period bones have been 
softened by mixing them, after pulverizing, 
with fermenting. manfire, and this fact sug- 
gested the use in the experiment under con- 
sideration of the crude phosphate rock from 
which acid phosphate is made and known as 
“floats.” 

Acid phosphate has been the most effective 
of the four re-enforcing agents employed in 
this test. Measured by total value of in- 
crease to the acre, the treatment with acid 
phosphate raised the value of increase from 
the yard manure from $17.82 to $33.24 an 
acre, or 87%, and that from_the stall manure 
from $24.51 to $40.63, or 65%. 

The ordinary retail price of 2cid phosphate; 
14% grade, is $15 to $16 a ton, though it may 





INCREASING CROP YIELDS 


be bought in carloads by those who are in- 
formed at not exceeding #1 a ton for each 
per cent of phosphoric acid, or &14 a ton for 
the 14% grade. At this price the 40 pounds a 
ton of manure, or 320 pounds an acre, used in 
this experiment, would cost $2.24 an acre, thus 
leaving the net gain from the acid phosphate 
$31 an acre, or $3.87 a ton of manure for the 
yard manure, and $38.39 an acre, or $4.80 a 
ton, for the stall manure. 


GETTING THE CORN STARTED 


PROV THOMAS SHAW 


Whether land should be plowed in the 
autumn or spring for corn will depend on 
various conditions. 
These are such as relate 
to the influence of the 
winter climate on land 
that has been plowed in 
the autumn, the  pre- 
vious cropping of the 
land and the character 
of the soil. In localities 
where winter weather 
does not make _ the 
‘ plowed land run togeth- 
er, or where it does not carry the soil away, 
the plowing should be done in the autumn 
rather than in the spring. 

Sod land may be plowed in the autumn 
or early spring, but clover sod may in some 
instances remain unplowed until near the 
time of planting the corn, as the young 
growth of the clover will tend to hasten decay 
in the buried mass of leaves and roots. Where 
clay soils do not wash, it is better to plow 
them in the autumn, that the weathering 
influences of the winter weather may amelior- 
ate them and in this way aid in making a 
good seedbed. 

The cultivation given to corn between the 
plowing and planting season, especially when 
the interval between covers a long period, is 
far-reaching in its effects upon the growth of 
the corn and also upon the labor called for 
in carifg for the crop after it is planted. 
The more that the ground can be stirred 
with cultivator and harrow during this inter- 
val, the better for the crop. On some soils 
thé roller may be used with much advantage. 

The benefit arising from such cultivation 
comes from the sprouting of weed seeds in 
and near the surface soil. Much may be 
done in this way toward cleaning the soil 
before the corn is planted. The soil is also 
pulverized and mellowed, and more or less 
of fertility is unlocked for the benefit of the 
young plants. The soil is also formed and 
as a result gives up less of its moisture. 





PROF SHAW 


MANURING FOR CORN 


When the ground is plowed in the fall, the 
manure may be applied in the autumn, pref- 
erably to the spring, as a rule, but to this 
there may be some exceptions, as on very 
leachy land. Long manure is better buried 
where the subsoil is retentive. Where 
the soil is sandy, the manure if applied 
in the fall should be spread on-the surface. 
When the land is plowed in the spring, the 
plan is good that scatters the manure over 
the soil in the winter. Top-dressings of ma- 
nure for corn land should always be furnished 
by using decomposed manure. Corn is a de- 
vouring feeder and cannot easily be injured 
by an excess of manure in the soil. Everyone 
krows or should know that seed corn should 
be tested by sprouting it before planting. The 
germination should be vigorous and should 
include practically all the kernels. The best 
test of vigorous germination comes from 
planting the seed in soil. When seed is pur- 








chased on the cob, the opportunity is present 
for selecting such ears\as may be of approved 
shapes. Whether the seed from the butts and 
tips of the ears should be discarded will de- 
pend somewhat on the nicthod of planting. 

More of uniformity in the planting will be 
obtained in corn planted on the check row 
system, where such kernels are rejected. No 
other -advantage, however, is gained by such 
rejection. The aim should be to get seed 
grown as near as possible to the- locality 
where it has to be purchased. The question 
of seed corn is a great question and can only 
be touched upon in this paper. 


THE TIME FOR PLANTING 


The adyice most commonly given with ref- 
erence to planting corn is to wait until the 
ground warms and the weather becomes 
warm enough to promote quick. growth, lest 
the chilling of the seed and of the sprouts 
should result in a sickly growth. The advice 
is good as applied to the central and south- 
ern states, but is not so applicable to the 
states on the Canadian froxtier. 

lt is being found out that the northern 
varieties of corn will be much less injured by 
cold after planting than varieties grown fur- 
ther south. When corn is wanted for the 
grain, there is little doubt that the aim should 
be to plant it in hills. If two or three stalks 
can be made to grow in every hill in“the cen- 
tral states, the hills being 3% feet apart both 
ways, the crop should be not less than 100 
bushels’per acre. But away north, the corn 
does not grow so tall and the ears are smaller, 
hence the aim should be to have four or five 
plants in the hill. It is all-important that 
the stand shall be good» For fodder, it is a 
good plan to put the corn in rows. It may 
then be put in with the corn planter or with 
the grain drill. It is not possible to state 
how much corn should be planted for a fodder 
crop, there is so much difference in the size 
of the corn kernels and in the object for 
which the fodder is grown by the farmer, 


CONTROLLING CORN ROOT LOUSE 


The far-reaching harm to corn growers by 
reason of the corn root louse is only partially 
known, according to Prof James West of the 
University of  IHinois. This pest is 
fortunately only in certain seasons’ is it 
abundant and especially harmful. In handling 
the problem he advises rotation of crops. By 
this meaning to plant corn in a field which 
has been relatively free from the lice for at 
least one season. 

Cultivate the ground frequently and thor- 
oughly, and thus keep it constantly stirred at 
this early stage of the game, with harrow, 
cultivator and disk. He believes there wil 
then be no injury to the fields. 

The experiment station is now searching 
for a satisfactory substitute for oil of lemon. 
Prof West was loath to speak upon this. But 
upon being pressed by interested listeners 
made the statement that among the things 
now being tried are carbolic acid, kerosene, 
turpentine, formalin, oil. of anise, oil of 
cloves, oil of citronella, etc. It should be 
distinctly noted here that no one of these is 
yet recommended by the experiment Station. 

So far as the use of oil of lemon is con- 
cerned, even at the relatively high price, some 


farmers want to know just how this is used.” 


Take one part of oil of lemon to nine parts 
of alcoho! and mix. The alcohol cuts the oil 
and this makes a 10% solution. Use three 


ounces of this mixture to every gallon of 
seed corn, stirring it wel! in hopper at time 
of planting. . 


FARM AND BARN 


GUARDING~ THE MILK SUPPLY 


DR W. H. LEONARD, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y 


[This article is part of the discussion which 
followed a paper before the recent meeting of 
the New York homeopathic society in Brook- 
lyn, by Dr Ellis M. Santee, dairy expert of the 
United States department of agriculture.— 
Editor. ] 


Can milk should not be permitted in cities, 
because it is impossible to keep it at an even 
low temperature, an essential in clean milk, 
and because of the manner.of contamination 
every time the cover is removed. At home 
the milk must be kept sealed; only such por- 
tion may be taken from the bottle as will be 
required for the meal, putting it in a sterile 
receptacle, recapping the bottle, and on no 
account if there is a remainder after the 
meal, allow it to be poured back in the bottle. 
What is left over must be thrown away to 
avoid the risk of infecting the clean milk. 

I wish heartily to indorse Dr Santee’s idea 
that the subject of clean milk should be 
taught in medical colleges and in the public 
schools. It seems to me’that we can make 
a ten-strike by going on record as demand- 
ing the above and making a strenuous effort 
to obtain it. Create a demand for clean milk, 
foster a willingness to pay a slightly in- 
creased pricé necessary to its production and 
the producer wili meet the consumer more 
than half way. 

Why do we need clean milk when pas- 
teurized milk is obtainable. It is much 
cheaper to advertise and delude the public 
with the idea of safety in pasteurized milk 
than it is to rectify the ordinary methods 
of producing market milk, so taat clean milk 
may be produced by placing the safeguards 
around it necessary to keep it clean. What 
does pasteurization do? As Dr Santee says, 
it removes the friendly germs, especially the 
lactic acid bacteria which are the natural 
safeguards of the milk. It has changed _ it 
from an “acid:to an alkaline- medium in which 
the putrefactive bacteria whith’ were not 
killed grow more rapidly... Let us see what 
some of the counts obtained’ by plating pas- 
teurized:- milk-are, and see if the process has 


,done what is claimed for it, 


The following counts are made from gam- 
ples of pasteurized milk taken from wagons 
in Brooklyn by Dr Harris Moak, bacteriolo- 
gist of the milk commission of the medical 
society of Kings county: 110,000, 87,400, 
59,800, 94,700, 309,000, 119,040,000, 124,000,000. 
These are all counts to the cubic centimeter. 
From these figures it can be seen that’ pas- 
teurization does not always do what is claimed 
for it, but oh the other hand, as stated above, 
makés a medium in which the worst forms 
of bacteria thrive. I- would much prefer to 
take my chances with ordinary market milk, 
high count and all, than with so many quarts 
of renovated milk which should be labeled 
as such before being sold. 

I desire to go further than Dr Santee in 
regard to tuberculosis in cattle, for I believe 
that the consensus of opinion is that human 
and bovine tuberculosis are interchangeable, 
that they: vary only in type, bovine being 
much more virulent. We certainly should 
demand and insist that all milk coming to 
our cities should be from non-tubérculous 
cows. Every dairy sending milk to cities 
should be required to send to the commission 
or local boards of health, every six menths, a 
certificate from a reputable veterinarian, that 
the herd has been tested and is.free from 


tuberculous cows. This should be-done for 


two reasons: 1,°to help prevent the spread 
of the white plague; 2, to prevent the spread 
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of tuberculosis in cattle, which is really ap- 
palling. 

We take every precaution to try to isolate 
patients suffering from this disease, making 
strenuous effort to maintain strict sepsis, 
which is laudable, while we allow tuberculous 
milk to be peddled and sold by the gallon 
without “any seeming effort to limit its sale. 
The time is past when we can look upon this 
question lightly; it is one we must face. 
We owe it to humanity to stamp out, if pos- 
sible, tuberculosis in cattle. Pasteurization 
avails nothing, for rabbits rapidly become 
tuberculous on being fed on boiled tubercu- 
lous milk, therefore, we must devise 
means of disposing of the affected cows after 
adequate compensation tc 

Plates of pasteurized milk at dilution from 
1 to 100 and 1:to 10,000 were shown giving 
a count of 124,000,000, also plates of certified 
milk at dilutions from 1 to 10 and 1 to 100, 
having a count of 410. The pasteurized milk 
was 300,000 times higher in count. These were 
samples, each taken from the delivery wagons 
of Brooklyn. 


some 


the owner. 


CONDITIONS FOR AND AGAINST ALFALFA 

As alfalfa starts slowly and exists as a 
small plant for a considerable length of time, 
the weeds have abundant opportunity to ger- 
minate and outgrow the more delicate alfalfa 
plants. Whatever conditions favor the growth 
of weeds, particularly in the early part of 
the season, greatly increase the risk of fail- 
ure with alfalfa. Largely on account of the 
weeds and grass, late summer or faTl seeding 
has been most satisfactory, writes Prof C. C. 
Watton of the Pennsylvania experiment 
tion. 

While a drouth at this time may seriously 
interfere with germination, yet the injury 
from insufficient moisture is not likely to be 
so great as that from a rank growth of weeds 
earlier.in,the season. Land cultivated for 
a few weeks during the summer may be 
sown to alfalfa in July or August with com- 
paratively little danger from annual weeds, 
whieh are so troublesome in spring seeding. 
Land infested with noxious perennial weeds 
and grass would not, of course, be in suitable 
condition for seeding after a weeks of 
cultivation, no matter how thorough it may 
be. The most tenacious grasses and weeds, 
like Canada thistles and quack grass, should 
be given at least a few months of thorough 
cultivetion before seeding. 

Experiments indicate thaf alfalfa will not 
survive continued alternate freezing and 
thawing, if the soil contains very much mois 
ture. Land at ail inclined to. heave is not 
suited for the growth of this crop. The soil 
of the station farm is a porous limestone clay 


sta- 


few 


» underlaid with limestone rocks, which afford 


abundant drainage through the fissures. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the nat- 
urally well drained, in some places it seems 
to hold too much water to afford a most 
congenial home for alfalfa. This crop will 
endure sévere’ freezing, provided the soil is 
sufficiently dry so that it has no tendency to 
jheave. Land upon which clover will heave 
undoubtedly contains too much moisture for 
alfalfa. It seems to be able to endure the 
rigors of winter better than clover, provided 
the moisture conditions are favorable. 


soil is 





Test Seed Carefully—Remember farm 
profits for 1908 depend greatly on the seed 
used. 





Farm Help—Engage farm help early. 


Labor is more plentiful this year. 
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i 1908 Improvements 
CREAM 
a Separator 


Remember: The separator which gets just 
a little more cream from the milk each day 
soon pays for the difference between the best 
and the ‘‘cheaper” article, 


practically a lifetime, doing good work every 
day, is a better investment .than the cheap 
machine constantly needing repairs and 
worn out in a few years. 


Write to-day for “Catalogue No. 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


warehouses at: Chicago, Ill., La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Toledo, O., Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo,, San 
Spok. Wash,, . Portland, Ore., 









































Separator which lasts 












and any desired particulars 









Buffalo, N. Y., Auburn, Me., 
ipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont.; Calgary, Alta. 

















We manufacture Buggies, ys wg 4 no 
os Plnetous pes, a 


It costs pomere ge Ge ae monte 
has always led in style. We will furnish you 
pointed end trimmed jast the 
way you want bs properly 
ally correct. Write for our 
FRZE CATALOGUE 


at onoe, Our low pri , . 
} Ve fae, mmm 
ARIA 
RAY KL 
before 
rite today for the FREE CaTALOGUE. 


‘SHE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
OLE So, High Street, - Columbus, Ohio 


your vehicle, 














GLUFFTO 
Or, Dairy men’s Supply Co., Lansdowne, Pa 
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your home, if not 
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Try a Boss Crea 


gunk: Gets More 

ream, keeps milk 

and cream sweet dur- 
ing hotest weather,no 

. skimming or_crocks 

60,000 G ld t on Paro petees 

| rayity Separators sold in 1°" ore Boss 

any otheskind Price $3.26 and up. Write today for 

free Cata’ e. It willsave you money. 

CREAM SEPARATOR CO. BOX 8 BLUFFTON, 0. 



















‘§ l 5 Direct to you at Factory Prices 
B= Don't buy a vebicle of any kind until you get 

Sur Big 1908 Catalogue. We ship direct from 
our factory to you, savin % to 4.¢@ 
Every vebicle sold on 30 ane free trial, 
antee, Write for cata- 
logue today. It's free. It 
shows 150 styles, 

U, S, BUGGY & CART CO, 

pilS438 6 8th St. Gacianatl, 
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No matter how old the blemish, 
lame the horse, or how many 
ve tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 


Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use 4 er our guarantee — your money 
refun if it doesn"*t make the horse e 
sound, Most cases cu: by a single 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
aired. Cares Bone Spavin, Ringbene and 
ne, new and old cases slike. Not used 
on soft bunches. . Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Best k on blemi and we grad 
it before you treat any Kind o 
orees. 192 pages, illustra- 
bound in leatherette. 
yao Chemists, 
ards, 


doctors 


jameness in 
tions, durably 
FLEMING 


221 Unien Steck: Chicago, LL. 





CURES 
HEAVES 
Tu SACK ACE, 
or money refunded. 

PAC 









Permanent 


Safe—Certain GOP  serite tor dencriptive booklet 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
@1 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 












The shortest tarning, easiest riding, most con- 
venient “LOW 00WN” Milk Wagon is built by 
The Parsons Wagon Company.  Earivilie 0. 7 









































Safe-Guarding the British Butter Supply 


BY OUR LIVERPOOL CORRESPONDENT 





Since the beginning of February the 
butter markets of the United King- 
dom have had an experience almost 
without parallel. January 1, the new 
butter and margarine act, which was 
passed by the British parliament in 
June, 1907, came into operation. This 
act was intended to protect the con- 
sumer of butter in the United King- 
dom from being imposed upon. Many 
substitutes, and much watery “but- 
ter,” some of it containing from 20 


to 30% of water, have ‘been sold of 
late years in the United Kingdom, 


and large profits have been made by 
dealers in such goods. 

The act provides that it shall be a 
breach of law to import: 1, Butter 
containing more than 16% of water; 
2, margarine containing more than 
16% of water or more than 10% of 
butter fat; 3, milk-blended butter, 
containing more than 24% of water; 4, 
milk-blended butter, except in pack- 
ages conspicuously marked with such 
name as may be approved by the 
board of agriculture and fisheries. 

Section 7 of the act pgovides,that, 
“if in any wrapper inclosing mar- 
garine, or in any advertisement or 
invoice of margarine, a person deal- 
ing in margarine describes margarine 
otherwise than s ‘margarine,’ either 
With or without the addition of a 
faney or other name or description 
approved by the board of agriculture 
and fisheries printed in the same type 
as the word ‘margarine,’ or with the 
addition of a fancy or other name or 
description other than one which has 
been approved by the board, he shall 
be guilty 6f an offense under this 
act.” 

Hardly had this*new putter and 
margarine act come into operation in 
the United Kingdom than a shortage 
in the supply .of butter! was aa- 
nounced. This caused the price of 
butter to bound upward until an ad- 
vance of nearly 3 cents per pound had 
taken place. The top price of the fin- 
est Danish and Celonial butters was 
$37.50 to $37.75 per 100 pounds. Late- 
ly. however, the price eased off. 

At present, it looks as if a normal 
working Jevel had been reached, but 
it may be taken for granted that the 


| priee of these high-grade butters will 


range higher ‘fn future, under the 
protection which the new act affords, 
than it has done in the past, apart 
from the recent weeks of the “boom” 
period spoken of. -There is just one 
influence which may u,)set calcula- 
tions and Keep the price of the best 
butters low. 


Striving for Better Butter—The 


quality of butter that is sold every 
day of the year on the big markets 
of the country is an item that should 
require the utmost attention from 
producers. A small quantity of poor 
butter will often impair the selling 
value of a large consignment. The 
department ,of agriculture is continu- 
ing its work of market inspection of 
butter at Chicago and New. York, 
with a view of assisting creameries 
to improve the quality of their prod- 
uets. Large quantities of butter, de- 
ficient in quality, are found on these 
markets. When requested by . ship- 
pers, experts of the dairy division of 
the federal government examine ship- 
ments on arrival at market and send 
to the censigners reliable reports as 
to its condition and quality. They 
state what the defects are and make 
suggeStions for overcoming the 
trouble. Dealers say good results are 
being accomplished through this work. 
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I make about 100 pounds of butter 
into prints each week and sell to pa- 
trons, who come to the farm for it. 
This I find nets the highest price and 
saves the most time. In making this 
butter I observe strictest cleanliness 
at the milk stable, careful ripening 
of the cream and extreme care in 
working the butter so as not to break 
the grain. I use about % of an ounce 
of commercial coloring to this quan- 
tity of butter, so as to maintain a 
uniform grass butter color.—[Mrs A. 
F. Towne, Otsego County, N Y. 





Although living here in New York 
city where farms are not numerous 
and dairies scarce, and although sur- 
rounded on all sides and at all hours 
of the day and to a considerable ex- 
tent into the night, by the issues of 
the numerous daily papers, still, from 
week to week I turn to the summary 
of the news as given in the pages of 
the American Agriculturist. The re- 
liable condensation just what I 
want. It saves hunting about through 
innumerable pages of. exaggerated 
reporting, and dodging around dis- 
gusting scrawls of baseball players, 
sporty horsemen and prize fighters to 
keep informed as to what the world 
is doing. Further, I read more or 
less every page of the American Ag- 
riculturist, which, with two other 
weekly publications, one from out of 
the city, compose the greater part of 
my. newspaper reading. I like the 
Americanism ef American Agricul- 
turist in these days of yellow and rot- 
ten journalism.—[L. D. Crine. 
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We try to have a succession of 
fresh vegetables during the season, 
but keep no account of the yield, as 
they are for family use only. .We 
plant peas, onions, kale,. beets and 
parsnips March 1-15; white petatoes, 
beans, cucumbers, melons and sugar 
corn about April 25, or as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, using 
fertilizer in the rows at planting 
time. Following are the varieties: 
Alaska peas, Eclipse beets, Big Bos- 
ton and Hanson lettuce, Hollow 
Crown _parsnips, Scotch or German 
kale, French Breakfast radishes, Six 
Weeks, Wax and Large Lima beans 
Silverskin onions, White Spine cu- 
cumbers, Shoe-pegz and Evergreen 
sugar corn, Jersey Wakefield and 
Flat Dutch. cabbage, White Egg tur- 
nips, Spark’s. and Stewe’s tomatoes, 
Trish Cdbbler white potatoes, Manis- 
tee and Rosé sweets, Gold Skin, Big 
Stem and Rocky Ford cantaloups, 
Gray Monarch melons.—[Charles 
Wright. } 

Preserving Posts—J. 0. V.,. Ken- 
tucky: The. most common practices 
for treating fence posts to maké them 
last. are charring the portions to be 
below the ground surface, dipping in 
hot gas. tar and treating with creosote 
or shingle. stains. All these are easy, 
inexpensive, satisfactory processes. 
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Strain Not Breed—One often 
asked which is the best breed of hens 


for eggs, or- what is the best all- 
purpose fowl, but there is no such 
thing as a best breed. It is a ques- 
tion of stocks and strains. Leghorns 


are great layers, as a rule, but some 
strains are mighty poor. layers; ,again,~ 
it is said Wyandottes are the best 
general utility. fowls, but here, again 
it is a question’ of stocks’ and strains 
rather than breeds. My first Ply- 
mouth Rock hens were good to look 
at, but did not produce eggs enough 
to pay for their keep, but we now 
have as fine a strain of bred-to-lay 
Barred Rocks as one could wish for. 
[L. R. Black, Penobscot County, Me. 
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Spring Feeding Bees 


c. ¥. CREGORY 





This is the most critical season of 
the year for the bee keeper. The 
bees have been taken out of the cel- 
lar, of course, and are flying every 
sunshiny day. This causes them to 
draw still more heavily on their al- 
ready depleted stores. Many colonies 
have barely enough honey to last un- 
til the fruit trees bloom, even with 
the closet economy. Such _ colonies 
will be cautious, and will not engage 
in brood rearing to any great extent, 
and, as a consequence, will be of little 
value throughout the summer. The 
bees should have such an abundance 
of stores at this season that they will 
carry on their brood rearing with 
confidence, as it the colonies that 
are full to overflowing with bees when 
the honey flow starts that show a 
profit at the end of the year. 

Sofhe warm day when the bees are 
flying well the hives should be ex- 
amined. ‘Bhis examination should be 
as brief as possible, so as not to have 
the hive open any longer than nec- 
essary. Every colony that does not 
have at least the equivalent of two 
full frames of honey should be fed. 
A good syrup for spring feeding is 
made by mixing together equal parts 
by weight of granulated sugar and 
water. This syrup can be poured into 
empty combs and placed in the hives 
to be taken care of by the bees, but 
a better way is to feed slowly, a little 
each day, as this stimulates , brood 
rearing to a greater extent. 

The handiest arrangement for feed- 
ing in this manner is a contrivance 
known as the Miller entrance feeder, 
which can be purchased at a_ small 
cost from the bee supply houses. It 
consists of a small wooden box, which 
fits against one side of the entrance. 
In the top of this box is a hole large 


is 


enough to admit an inverted Mason 
jar. The jar is provided with a 
perforated cover, which rests in a 
small dish. The syrup runs out slow- 
ly as it is taken by the bees. It is 


a very simple matter to remove the 
jars and refill them when they be- 
come empty. 

The cost of feeding in this way is 
very small, as compared with the 
benefits received, as a colony that 
would otherwise eke out a precarious 
existence all summer, and probably 


DOMESTIC 


store no surplus honey at all, will be | 
converted into a populous, prosperous 
one, that in a good season will pro- 
duce from 50 to 100 pounds of honey. 





Care of Brood Mare and Foal 


DR H. G, REED, CANADA 





The mare that has done any kind 
of reasonable light work right up to 
the time of foaling is more likely to 
produce a vigorous foal than one that | 
has stood in the stable and had little 
or no exercise during her months of 
pregnancy. The careful farmer will 
keep watch on his mare, when her 
time has expired, in order to be in a 
position to render any assistance 
which may be required. Some mares 
prefer to be alone, and, in that case, 
the watchers should be out of sight, 
but still near enough to be ready 
with assistance if necessary. 

If the foal at birth is strong and 
healthy it is best to leave it alone. 
Many farmers are in the habit of 
giving it a dose of oil, whether the 
animal needs it or not. Many a foal 
has been injured, and, in some in- 
stances, killed by this foolish prac- 
tice. If constipated an injection of 
oil or warm water will, in most cases, 
relieve the trouble. 

In cases where the foal has to be 
fed on cow’s milk, owing to death of 
dam, or other causes, it should be re- 
duced one-third with water and a lit- 
tle sugar added. The foal should be 
fed every two hours for the first few 
weeks. 

If we want to give the foal the 
best possible chance, the mare should 
not be worked during the nursing 
season, but many good foals are 
reared while their dams are working 


every day. Every mare should have 
a month’s rest after foaling. When 
she is put to work, the foal should 


be kept in the stable. 


Consumption of Cross-Ties—During 
1906 the purchases of cross-ties by 
steam and electric railroads of the 
United States amounted to 102,834,- 
042, valued at $48,819,124, an average | 
of 47 cents each. This represents the 





cost to the purchaser at the point of | 


purchase. About nine-tenths of the 


whole number went to steam rail- 
roads. Approximately one-fourth were 
sawed and three-fourths hewed. 
léd, with southern pine second. 


Oak 





AN EASTERN GUERNSEY 


BULL OF GOOD FORM 


The animal here pictured is on Alta Crest farm in Worcester county, 
Mass, and has been awarded some encouraging prizes at the agricultural 


fairs. 
to sections where a 


order to obtain milk which will 





The owner considers the Guernsey breed particularly well adapted 
high standard in butter fat 
chusetts not a few farmers have added Guernsey blood to 
pass a high test. 


In Massa- 
in 


is required. 
their herds 
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for various reasons. 


drates. 
most flesh, most horse- 





wer. 


Or, are you throwing so many ears of corn and 
so much roughage to your stock without know- 
ing its real food value? If you are, you are 
wasting feed, and, besides, you’re not getting 
the best results. 

No single 
acomplete ration and whole-grain feeding is 
— wasteful. The reason is, much of the 
= n goes through the animal undigested, and 

e ration is unbalanced. 

You can’t raise a full crop of corn if you 
plant it haphazardly. 
good stock, keep 
make the most 
haphazardly. ‘There’s more in feed than breed, 
and successful farmers have discovered this. 


AX. They find it pays to sell whole grain, and feed 


Sterling Stock Feed 











says Prof. Henry, forms 







Neither can you raise 


it in prime condition, and 
rofit from it, if you feed it 


First, they get a ration that is properly bal- 
anced—containing just the right amount of protein, fat and carboh 
This means a ration best suited to produce the most mil 
Second, they get in Sterling a feed 


of the highest digestibility, and this is a very important feature. It 
means a big saving in feed—it means your stock get more good out | 


of their fee 


they thrive faster, look better, work better, feel better. 


This is a factor in which Sterling Stock Feed is far superior to others. 


Its di 
to feed. Prof. rar | 
of a feed-stuff, and St 


Just read this let 
The Great Western Cereal Co. 


tibility is almost complete, hence the most economical feed 
holds that digestibility is the leading quality 
erling is certainly a leader in that respect. 

ter, it is actual proof: 
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Gentlemen —Late last epring 
Stock Feed. Results have been sil tt 
using nothing but 


e have purchased 
complaint. The feed gives satisfaction ev 


To get more milk; to give 


that yousclaim, “F 
grain have n feeding Sterling Stock 
Po nag Ty ay only does it cost them less money, but results at the smaller cost are much 


@ number of cars you since. We have 


them in fine condition, even in hea’ 





We also manufacture 
Daisy Dairy Feed—the best 
molasses feed made; Greg- 
son's Calf Meal—a perfect 
substitute for cow's milk; 
Boss Chop Feed and Ster- 
_ling Chick and Scratch 4% 
Feeds —all money-makers 
for the farmer, because ue 
they are successful feeds— iD . 
they reduce feeding cost, ' 
and increase production. 
At all dealers. A trial is 
all we expect—the feeds do 
therest. Try them andsee. 





where. 
horses more working 
“y working season; to make young 
stock thrive faster—you’ll find nothing so 
Feed. It is a combination of ground corm, oats and barley—kila- 
Gried and scientifically balanced, that brings fine results, 


If your dealer can't supply you, write to us— / 
The Great Western Cereal Co., 


“ iN. 28, 1907, 
our first car of your Sterling 
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Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con- 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 
T5c.; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube, 
Sc., and Teat Soap, 5c. 
in case with ‘‘Easy to Use” directions 








sent pre|. 
paid on) = 
receipt) 

| of £3.00. 


PILLING 
CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s Cattle Case No. 
2 containg £3 Milk 
Outfit and 8 other cattle in 
Complete | ®truments nee 

| dairyman, compiete in case, 

for $10; regular valne 815. 

prepaid, 

y to Use” directions, 

| gue receipt of £10. Order 
today. 


ded by every 


with 
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2252 Arch St, 








G.P. Pilling & Son Co, 


Philadelphia, 





Pa. 











An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuvovs Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

|7€MEB INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 
i Cenncaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 
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ONOMY SILO 


Modal acd highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 
Ensilage is the chengest and most 
gourishing stock food. The Economy 
Silo keeps it in perfect condition. 
Air-tight all over. Continuous door- 
ways make ensilage always casy to get 
at. Easy toerect and fully guarant 
Write today for free illustrated cata- 
logue with experience of users, 
Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
Box 38B Frederick, Md. 
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Get This Best Factory-to-You Offer 
Ever Made—Lowest of All Prices and 
Here is the most extraordinary Special Price 
Proposition ever made on guaranteed, first-quality Freight Pr epaid on 
roofing. We know that no Storekeeper, Catalog 
House, or anybody else can meet these bottom 
Factory Prices because we are the only manufac- oP 
turers of high-grade roofing selling direct to the 
user at wholesale factory prices~ freight prepaid. 
Look at the prices quoted below, and remem- 2 
Freight Charges, and that gree is the actual 
cost to you of genuine “B-B” Rubber Roofing laid 
down at your railroad station, 
Every roll of long-lasting “B-B"” Roofing 
carries our absolute guarantee to be water-proof, fire-resisting and durable. It’s made of long- 
fibre Wool-felt, saturated in Asphalt by special B, B. Process, heavily coated both sides with 
Flexible Water-proof Compound’, Can't crack, wrinkle or leak. Costs one-fourth as much as 
shingles and lasts twice as sot 
Write Us First For ree Free Samples To Test—and Booklet 
to any conceivable test to prove positively that it has every one of the good points we claim for 
it, 6 use to be wasting. money on high-priced roofing when, without spending a Cent, you can 
Rroys the complete superiority of low-priced, guaranteed “B-B” Rubber Roofings We pay all 
reighi to points East of Missouri River and North of the South line of Tennessee. If you live 
Free Cement and Special Root- £ beyond, we pay freights that 
ing Nails inclosed fu are 
each roll. Longest Guarantee and 
Prompt, le Delivery 
Write us at once on a postal, or 
order from this acvertisement 
satisfaction or monty back. 
p 1 rere low-price 
‘cermay never r ‘ain. 
Take fF ated gery itand 
write this very day. 
The Breese 
Bros.Co. 
Roofing Dept. 
Cincinnati, O 





ber that the low price we give you includes all 
Get our free liberal samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 3-ply “B-B” Roofing. Then put “B-B” 
on our guarantee to give 


12, 








Lowest Factory Price — Freight Prepaid 
Per 35-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—1-Ply, $1.35 


Per 45-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—2-Ply, 1.85 


Per 55-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—3-Ply, 2.25 
Order today, or Write for Free Samples and Booklet on 


“B-B” Rubber Roofing’ 


Bill Galloway Says You Owe 
Him a Letter or & 


Galloway says he’s too busy sh!p-.. 
ping Manure Spreaders to write 
an “‘ad’’ this week. But he wants 
you to write him, anyway,a 
doing it. Send hima postal today. 
en he'll show you right on the jump 
how te clean up 650 and make 8200 to 
6300 extra on your crop. He'll fix it so 
you can put Lis Spreader on your place 
Free, and work it 30 days, just to prove 
his claims, before you let loose a acent. 
Galloway has the only successful Wagon Box 
Spreader. Seven Uriginal Patents, is factory 
turns out 70a day. Galloway makes you a price that Is right, 
When you get his Red Hot Proposition you'll be in fora 
Free Trial right away. Write Galloway this very day. 
Simply say, ‘'Send Me Your Spreader Proposition and 
big Free ‘atalo ,” and address him ereonally, 
Wm. Galloway, Pres,, WM. GALL Lowa 
630 Jefferson St., Waterion, 1 











Freight 
Prepaid 
for 30 Days 





VETERINARY COURSE AT. HOME. 


$1 200 eed ar and upwards can be made taking - Veterinary 
arse at home Goring 'P p taught 

English; Diploma granted fi 

lente ;cost in re aio. ofall; salt action ca "CORR 


Sane BANGoLs ERINARY, CORR 
160 


Acre 








leta- 
réicalare 
SPON 

anada. 


FARMS tess: FREE 








_ and guaranteed 

- absolutely 

WATERPROOF 
vom 


OILED SUITS, "SLICKERS 
AND HATS 


Every garment guaranteed 


Clean - Light - Durable 
Suits 32° Slickers $329 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 


A Y,TOWER CO BOSTON. us A 
owt Lanaman can 





illustration Showing Mixed Farming Scene in 


WESTERN CANADA 


Some of the choicest lands for grain growing, stock raising 
and mixed farming in the new districts of Saskatchewan a 
Alberta have recently been ©; ed for lement under the 


REVISED HOMESTEAD REGULATIONS 

Eutry may now be made by proxy (on cortain conditions), by 
the father, mother, son, daughter, brother or sister of an in- 
tending homesteader. Thousands of homesteads of 160 acres 
each are thus now easily available in these grain-growing, 
stock-raising and mixed farming sections. 

There you will find healthful climate, good neighbors, 
charches for family worship. schools for your children, good 
laws, splendid crops and railroads convenient to market. 

try fee in each ease is $10.00. For pamphies ‘‘Last Best 
West,’’ particulars as to rates, routes, best time to go and where 
bo locate, apply to 


SUPT. OF IMMIGRATION, Ottawa, Canada; 
or THOMAS DUNCAN, Canadian Govt. Agent, 
Syracuse Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














a Satan, Arolleys or automobiles if driven 
ry Bit,”’ the only absolutely } 
4 safe and humane bit made. ‘’Four Bits 
id One.’ Quickly adjusted to suit any | 
mouth. Write me today for trial offer | 
and much valuable information 


Prof. J. R, Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohle 





YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veternary Profession. Catalogue sent 
- free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street. 





In writing any 


Always Mention “.2" “%": 
This Journa ares 





For Specific Ophthalmia 
Moon Blindness and other 
lowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 


No More Blind Horses 


sore eyes. Barry Co., 


}; nure 


| ily saved by 


LIVE STOCK IMPROVEMENT 


Handling Pigs on Pasture and Grain 


FRANK G, BLAINE, BUREAU COUNTY, ILL 


[ am an expert corn and hog raiser. 
I raise Poland-China swine, for they 
have proven the most profitable. My 
sows and pigs run on a good, big clo- 
ver pasture, with plenty of green 
stuff late in the fall. The pigs 
farrowed in March. 

[I feed my sows 
from milk, oil 


are 


plenty of good 
meal, .aiddlings, 
etc, until the pigs are 12 to 15 
old. Then I wean them, shut 
sows up, fatten and sell them. The 
run on a good pasture all sum- 
with a little corn and swill that 
makes them grow a good frame till 
fall or October. Then I feed all the 
corn they will clean up nicely, with 
a little wheat middlings and stock 
food until I am ready to sell, which is 
about the middle of 
this method doesn’t make 
don’t know what will. 


swill 
grain, 
weeks 
the 
pigs 


mer, 


+ 
—_@— 


Good Record for Manure Spreader 


HENRY T. MEIGS, TIPPECANOE CO, IND 





At my farm about 100 loads of ma- 
nure are made in the feed lot. This 
manure is carried to the fields and 
spread just after harvest, as the most 
convenient time, although not the 
Best time. I us® a manure spreader; 
bought this direct for $105. It has 
been in use for two years, and I have 
not paid out 1 cent for repairs, nor 
likely to very soon. 

I use three horses to the 
spreader for pulling up hill, 
full 65 bushels, and this is large 
enough, I think. I regard the manure 
spreader well on the matter of 
economy § in spreading. Have a 
spreader of some _ kind. There are 
lots of good ones.. A practical farm- 
er friend spreads sheep-tramped clo- 
ver manure with two horses, and this 
is said to be. the most difficult ma- 
to spread. 


loaded 
a load 





Always Increases Dairy 
—Few factors in modern farm life 
have done so much to reduce the cost 
of feeding and increasing profits as 
the silo. Testimonials are at hand 


Silo 


‘from hundreds of farmers throughout 


the great dairying states of the union 
to the effect that the silo is today ab- 
solutely indispensable to them, and 
they could not think of economincally 
operating their farm without one. The 
leading essential is to get a good one 
It costs but little, if any, more to get a 
thoroughly satisfactory enduring outfit. 
The farmer who puts up a cheap, in- 
ferior silo runs a risk that is unwar- 
ranted. Get informed on the subject 
at once. If you want a free catalog, 
giving full description of the very 
latest in silos, write the Harder Man- 
ufacturing Co, Box 13, Cobleskill, N Y 
State that you are a reader of this 
journal and desire their free catalog. 
They manufacture patent round silos 
in three styles and 200 sizes meeting » 
every requirement. 


Saving Girdled Trees—S. E. M., 
New York: Young trees that have 
been girdled by mice can be very eas- 
bridge grafting. This 
consists of inserting scions both be- 
low and above the wounds, and cover- 
ing the whole thing» with grafting 
wax, so as to exclude the air. The 


proper time to do this is at the usual . 
| grafting 


season, but the 
protected by a mound of 
prevent drying out. Trees 
that have been completely girdled 
and bridge grafted when cut down 
years afterward have shown six or 
eight stems all bound together, the 


wounds 
should be 
earth to 


} original trunk being even smaller thaa 
| the inserted grafts. 


Inclosed find check for subscription 
to the grand American Agriculturist. 
Have been a reader of American Ag- 
riculturist over 60 years, if correct 
in my memory. Love the visit of this 
old friend.—[Rev J. G. Entrekin, 

J 


| Vineland, N 


Profits | 


December. If} 
a hog I} 


‘Wood's Virginia 


We make our Buffalo Brand Rub- 
ber Boots the best we know how, 
We've made them that way for a long 
time. They are so mood that we urge 
you to ask your dealer for them. 
put a label or brand on ev ay boot. 
certain you get the boots with our brand 
on and you will get the best boot that 
science, skill an years 
of honest effort have ever 
been able to produce. 


BUFFALO BRAND 
RUBBER BOOTS 


are made of pure Para rubber; 
over aluminum lasts, (not 
wood,)which does away with 
the many imperfections of 
other brands. They will not 
wrinkle nor crack—are com- 
Son; ble and will remain soft 
ad pliable. Sela Ad by deal dealers every- 
and get satis- 


Taotion. tien wo for sree 


iC.» 
Buffalo, New York 





Superior both 
in growth and 
nutritive qual- 
Rng, Our En- 

ge Corn has a- 
oni ed a big rep- 
utation wherever 


Ensilage Gorn, ‘ss 


We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds, 
Cow Peas, Sorghums, Millets, Crimson 
Clover, etc- Prices quoted on request. 


Write for prices and Wood's Crop Special, 
giving interesting information about Farm 
Seeds. Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND, VA. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


—We will guarantees to pud 
5¢ Per Square," sup etd. leaks, wespaen, 
rusty, tin, iron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 
condition, and 4 itin perfect condition for Se 


per square per zee 
he Perfect Roof Preserver, makes old, 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaranteed 
= or money refunded. Our tree rooting beek 
tells all about it. Write for it today. 


the Anderson Masufacturing Co., Dept. 11, Elyria, Ohie. 








For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


ong the 
ATLANTIC GOAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR 
McCOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Information About 
Minnesota 200 page book com- 


piled by the state 
describing industries, crops, live-stock 
property values, schools, churches and 
towns of each county "and Minnesota’s 
splendid opportunities for any man. Sent 


~ Sta tate Board of Immigration 
Dep’tI. State Capitol St. Paul, Minn. 


Homeseekers, Tennessee produce growers most 


fortunately situated. Tennessee 


produce reaches south- 
me to Tennessee 2: sits ican 
treme southern-grown 
produce is exhaused, and reaches northern markets several 
weeks earlier than northern-grown stuf, thus 
both 











Tennessee in 1907; ore.” Excellent li this jand is valllng for 
to $20 an acre. = Pare wots. Der 

deveriptive literature address H. F. +» Devt. 

B, Nashville, aratare otdrees Tale. ee 











Home Water Works 


Have running waters where and whea you want 
it. Use the nearby brook, spring or pond. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO. RAMS 


talse water to any beight, in ang 
economical, be 


POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY, 111 Broadway, How York City 


CALIFORNIA © 


alog free. Wooster. = Market ‘st, 





Alfalfa Farm 
Special offer 
aided camal. Cat 
San Francisco 


Wnts on Rifle Prestige wih Miary Ares 


E. PRESCOTT.“ Pocket edition, ans 
WUDB COMPANY, 439-441 Lafayette St. New York 


Irrigated Fruit, 
=. Sy ~~ pee: 





| By a 
ORANGE 








| Why the Apple Season Dissappointed 


‘The heavy o®etings of apples at 
Principal. eastern -markets the, past 
three or four months have led- many 


fo believe that the commercial crop 
of 1907 was. greatly underestimated. 
While .it-may be true to a certain ex- 


dent that the final supply of barreled 
stock proved of greater proportions 
than had béen expected even by the 
most optimistic, it must be conceded 
that the crop in the main was far 
short of a record-breaker. Just be- 
cause numerous speculators and some 
overconfident farmers have been badly 
“stung” the past season it does not 
signify that the crop of 1907 was ex- 
cessive. 

It will -be remembered that the ap- 
ple crop estimate of American Agri- 
ulturist last year, while recording a 
material reduction from the generous 
yield of 1906, nevertheless showed a 
total fully as large as in 1905. The 
unsatisfactory markets since midwin- 
ter may possiby be attributed to the 
lack of wisdom on the part of spec- 
ulators. The cry went-out everywhere 
last fall that apples were tremendous- 
ly short. In spite of the information 
by this journal to the effect that 
Maine, Canada and the far west would 
show .a substantial shipping surplus 
and that New York and Pennsyl!va- 
nia had barreled a good many ap- 
ples in their zeal to corner every 
apple available, buyers outdid them- 
selves, borrowed money right and 
jJeft;- and gave abnormal prices for 
fruit in early autumn to put into stor- 
age for the winter markets of 1907-S. 

So much talk went the rounds of 
the press last fall to_the effect that 
apples: would be scarce and at famine 
prices that the consuming public early 
became intimidated. Apples started 
moving into consumption in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. Retailers, 
wholesalers, speculators, and every- 
body tried to force the public to pay 
high prices in order that somebody 
could come out whole. - Unfortunate- 
ly, right at that critigal period the 
business depression set in and ma- 
terially curtailed the buying ability of 
the public. Apples are primarily the 
workingman’s fruit, and naturally the 
industrial slump hurt the sale of ap- 
ples even more than some luxuries. 

One helpful feature has been the 
fairly liberal export demand. , The 
movement of United States and 
Canadian apples abroad so far this 
season aggregates 2,250,000 barrels, 
which is almost 100,000 barrels in ex- 
eess of shipments the corresponding 
period in 1906-7. The apple trade dur- 
ing the season just closed proved un- 
satisfactory to all concerned except 
those producers who sold early~last 
fall and got spot cash and good prices. 


While some unfortunate conditions 
tould not have been prevented, and 
while. the crop eventually proved 
eomewhat larger than many had an- 
ticipated, or the trade believed to be 
possible, the fact* remains that not 
the best of judgment was used in 
pushing fruit into consumption and 
in encouraging rather than intimi- 
dating the buying public. 


Cold Storage Congress—<An_ interna- 
tional congress of refrigerating indus- 
tries will be held in Paris, France, in 
July. Pres Roosevelt has appointed 
G. Harold Powell, pomologist in 
charge of fruit storage investigations, 
to represent the department of agri- 
eulture. Mr Powell is now in Cali- 
fornia conducting extensive experi- 
ments in the shipping and storing of 
citrus fruits. 


BUSINESS NOTICE 








For the land’s sake use Bowker'’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 1878. For 


prices or agencies address Bowker, 
Boston or New York 


v 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





Pruning Strawberry Plants for Setting 


One of the most important things 


to do in preparing strawberry plants 
for setting is to trim off the 
leaves and the superftuous roots. This 
operation is simply done by using a 
pair of shears and holding the plants 
across the palm of the hand, the 
leaves being held between the thumb 
and forefinger, which are placed 
around the crown and the roots ex- 
tending beyond the little finger. The 
shears are then used to snip off all 
the leaves an inch or so above the 
ground and all the roots that extend 
beyond the hand. If the plants are 
placed carefully in the hand, so that 
the crowns are all together, a small 
handful of plants may be trimmed at 


once. 


The principal object in doing this 
work is to increase the root system, 
Every cut made on the root will soon 


callous over and new roots form at 
that point, and as the leaf surface is 
reduced there will’ be a very small 
amount of moisture, due to transpira- 
tion. The work is best done in a 
shady place away from the wind, and 
the plants kept covered both before 
and after the operation. In fact, af- 
ter the cut is made they may be 
thrown in pails of water. In setting, 
a shorter dibble may be used than 
where the full roots are allowed to 
remain. This favors speed in setting. 


I have just completed reading that 
fine issue which had so much inter- 
esting information relative to Stand- 
ard Oil company. I can hardly ex- 
press my pleasure to see there is at 
least one editor who has the cour- 
age to tackle these men and protect 
the. farmers’ rights so far as trusts 
are concerned. I would like to take 
the editor by the hand and have a 
good heart to heart talk with him 
about this and other questions.— 
[John W. Fowler, Washington Coun- 
ty, Vt. 





That Fence Again—A manufacturer 





replfes in American Agriculturist to 
my article saying there is no use 
making better wire fences, as they 


cannot sell them. How does he know 
that? Farmers cannot buy it if it is 
not made. Let them manufacture and 





STRAWBERRIES BEFORE AND AFTER SETTING 


A newly dug plant is shown at a, 
with doted lines to indicate where tops 
and roots are to be cut. At Jb, is the 
pruned plant, and at c, the plant after 
growing a short time. Notice root 
development. 2 





iron fence, ask a rea- 
sonable price for it, guarantee .it for 
a number of years, as they well can. 
See then if the farmers will not buy 
it—fB. Ezra Herr, Lancaster Coun- 
ty. Pa 


sell galvanized 


dead . | 


| feature of our Free 


The reason why we make such a 
Sample offer in all 
the advertisements of Amatite is be- 





cause we realize that Amatite itself is 
its best advertisement. 
As soon as'a practical man sees 
Amatite, he recognizes its superiority. 
The practical roofing buyer realizes, 
in the first place, that he can judge a 
roof’s wearing qualit'es pretty well by 
the weight of it to the square foot . A 
thin, flimsy fabric cannot possibly 
| wear so long as a thick, heavy one 
Amatite weighs twice as much as 
other roofings of its price, and is 
tough and strong and reliable. While 





sdieeeek 9 





BARN AT PARK RIDGE, N. J 
WITH AMATITE 


, COVERED 


we could say this in our advertise- 


ments without cenvincing people, the 
sample itself will prove it instantly. 

Another important thing which the 
sample shows is the real mineral sur- 
fate of Amatite. This mineral mat- 
ter takes all the wear of the weather 
and receives the brunt of wind and 
storm. Being mineral, it is naturally 
not affected by these things, and ac- 
cordingly does not wear out as does 
paint or coating which is ordinarily 
used. Most ready roofings have a 


surface of felt which has to 


With a heavy paint or 


smooth 
be covered 
coating. 





manently weatherproof 

No careful buyer 
would dare neglect the 
painting of the ordi- 
nary roofing, and peo- 
Ple who are careful in 
such matters will be 
the ones who will most 
appreciate the argu- 
ment that Amatite 
needs no paint. 

You can’t appreciat 
this mineral surface of 
Amatite roofing unless 
you see it, and that is§ 





our second reason for fa 
being so anxious tok 
send you the Free 


Sample 

Amatite has all theg 
usual advantages of a 
ready roofing, in addi- 
tion to its special ad- 
vantages It is easy to 
lay, as it is sold in 


handy rolls’ of 110 
square feet ready to bef 
laid on the roof. No €@ 
skilled labor is re 





and no special 
called for, 


quired, 


tools are everything 


that is necessary in the way of nails 
and cement for laps is furnished in 
the center of each rol] without extra 
charge. The nails have very large 
heads, which take the place of the 
usual tin caps; the latter, we have 
found, rust so easily that they do not 
last very long, and so we provide the 
large headed nails, which are easier 
to ure 

If there is any chance of your 
needing ready roofing within the uext 
year or so, send your name and ad- 
dress to our nearest office and you 
will receive a sample by return nail. 
Then you can see for yourself v hat 
we mean by the mineral surface, and 


Fome 


idea of the stregth 


you can get 








DENSMORF’S CASINO, 


A good many roofings are painted 
once at the factory, so that when they 


are laid they will last for a couple of 
years without the paint. But after 
that time it is absolutely necessary to 
give them a new coating every year 
or two. If the cdating is extremely 
heavy and thick, it may last more 
than two years; but the paint will be 


more 


surface, 


FAIRLEE, 


VT., COVERED WITH AMATITE 


and durability of Amatite. 

At the same time we will send you 
a handsome little booklet which 
shows many roofs where Amatite has 

with great success. Some 
may be right in your own 
Like the sample, this is sent 
charge. Address nearest of- 
MANUFACTURING COo.,, 


been used 
of these 
locality. 
without 
fice THE BARRETT 
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OFRUITGROWING 12 Be tiiit 


expensive. 4 
But Amatite, having this mineral New York, ° Chicago, Philadelphia, 
needs no paint whatever After St Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Alle- 
Amatite is laid there is are no gheny, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New 
care required of any kind. It is per- Orleans, Boston. 
WEST? tu: Ay Bg D Sor, ae GOVERUMET | J. AnD 
() CLIMATE A pee TU 
Tien ASE 0 opty 0 TIMBER LANDS 
azine, offices fa tl principal W wt 0 DAIRYING oO IRRIGATION 


sources for securing reli 


Soins The ane Mt Monthly Wests Western Information C 







er all questions; 
literature about all sections of i 
formation * 
when tra Enclose $1 with’ fret letter and 
on Coast. 


Wenters 3 pettenel Magazine, offices in all prin: 
ble in 


; costs only a0 7) 

pore year. Entitles you to our complete service for entire year. We 

} put youin tench with the © people 3 you want to reach; furnish you with beautifully i) lustrated 
e way for you and save you many times the cost of service. In- 

"Our best counsel and advice | = ome 


become a member. bank 
THE PACIFIC MONTHLY INFORMATION clus, 501 PACIFIC MONTHLY B BUILDING, PORTLAND, 


O COST OF LIVING MIN 
0 BUSFNESS OPPORTL UNITIES 


ed. a, i onions at your die 
or businhes ) ouse 
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Genasco 





Ready Roofing 


_ Why does Genasco protect your build- 
ings years longer than ordinary roofings? 
Because it is made of Trinidad Lake 






‘Asphalt—the greatest waterproofer and 


weather-resister ever put into roofing. 

Ask any progressive dealer for Genasco Ready Roofing. Insist on 
@ what you ask foc, Better be safe than sorry, Write for Book 48 and 
\ fF eamples. 









; -§. . THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manefacturers of ready roofing in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


































Chicago 











1 Good for One Free Book,“ ‘TRY PROFI 1s” 
J perknnron meena ng Preatebes'parts sv son uate err Sent 

be and Making More 
i 


i 
‘ is t ai ieter ye years’ =, A. 
l I Sissy ohepetad and not writin: moray gut ot curiosity. I want you to tell me how to 
ft 








‘ “ee make the most money out of chickens, ducks and turkeys. 
My nome is. or 


ut Today Address. ~ 








For a short — 
e “vill a 3. i 


os. ry paid, **United’’ cu- 
ator to on point « east of the Missiscippi 
River for $12.50—freight to Riv- 
on ordeet west, 

This is a high-grade 
peckine with all the 
atest improvements, 
and is shipped com- 
lete, ready to run. 

end money today, 
free 


By air, cupertence and pasties! Cem ey is 
erystaltiged in th eene L ine, Double heat- 

ing system, double Tentilat 
plained in our Haney yd 
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SPECIAL 


or write for 
Catalog ga 
Pou ALacubator & 
oer Street Co., 


Join Success 
with Poultry 















| Stations use vmmend 
See aeeebeaes 
Illustrated book,How t@ Make Money With | 
Svenens in INCUBATOR C0. 212-Page 
" Oellant, Calved imi iog = EREE Book You'll Start Raising | 


Chickens When You 
Get My Price 


mT me quote you my 1908 low price for 
Chatham which will star§ you making 
rofits when you read my 
















on tra chicken 
valuable new 














MONEY a k 
Gives you the benefit of 
ason._ bi ultrymen > pert 
use zee Tata: Fincubators 5 ee ee ex 
fonerally is because they aoe 
Batch the most * ble 







c 
|] 101 Wesson fv. Delp, Mick 








Hing bow i i done~ 






write for. A “catalog g il pow, ihe aoe | bye tet St. Kans. aati hy Mo. St Day 
boo ls j ri i 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 390 Main St. Homer City, Pa Se rat ee. Freight Propet 



















end Yours 


Trusty Ine tncabgior 


Poultry is a it 
able crop te 
or whese 
odel Incu! 
on = big? tS I 
not m mo! on ° 
cna, write for my book. It telis how. 
oY MODEL EASA RATOR. co., 


351 Henry Bt. Oyphers. Salo, N.Y. 
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GET MY LOW 126 Egg Incubator 








b Incubator. 
manat re i largoquantities and Brooder Roth h 
sell direct to y at ordered toge her wer 





send both f 10 


ot 





Hot-Air and 


IDEAL Saironan 
and Brood 


ers 
teh more pang ype chicks. 
d for my big tree 
ultry for Prottt.”* 








ya 4 illustrated book, 


_d. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 303, FREEPORT, TLL. 


Ptecousts Incubator Co., 
40, Racine, Wis. 






















AND BROODERS 





| removed 










| HATCHING 
CHICKS 


incubator More Tractable Than Hen 


P. E& TWINING, LORAIN COUNTY, 0 











My preference for an incubator is 
based on the fact that no lice attack 
the chicks when newly hatched.. It is 
up to me afterward to keep the quar- 
ters clean and thus prevent the en- 
trance of lice while the chicks are in 
the brooders. My machine is. set in 
the cellar, which is ventilated by 
opening the windows. The incubator 
takes care of the temperature and 
moisture, and if I have good, fresh 
eggs with strong germs Iam sure to 
have good” hatches, because the ma- 
chine is made to manage easier than 
the hen, and I can get much more 
satisfactory hatches than by putting 
the same number of eggs under hens. 
I find it a good plan to set some hens 
at the same time I start the incuba- 
tor, se that the eggs they sit on can 
be used toe fill up the machine when 
the infertile eggs are removed by 
testing. 

The only work in connection with 
the machine during the hatch is to 
keep the lamp trimmed and supplied 
with oil, to turn and air the eggs daily 
and look, after the temperature and 
ventilation of the cellar and the ma- 
chine itself. ‘This sounds more than 
the work really is, After running the 
machine a while I know by merely go- 
ing into the cellar and peeping 
through the glass front at the ther- 
mometer whether things are runnjng 
smoothly or net. The 18th or 19th 
day I find it desirable to run the heat 
about two degrees higher. From that 


day until the birds are hatched the 
temperature is kept even. Under no 
circumstances do I open .the egg 


chamber while the chicks are hatch- 
ing, because this is sure to chill and 
injure both the unhatched and 
hatched chicks. 

The day before the hatch ex- 
pected, I start the brooder and get it 
perfect running order, so it will 
ready for the chicks, which are 
from the incubator when 
a day old. The incubator 
then cleaned and adjusted for the 
next hatch. The brooder kept in 
a. brooder house during cold weather 
chicks will be warm and com- 


is 


in 
be 


about is 


Is 


so the 


fortable, After the weather gets warm 
it is moved out of doors on the lawn 
and the chicks given a small, min, 


which is increased as-they grow older, 
and moved to fresh ground frequent- 
ly. As the chicks grow the temper- 
ature is reduced in the machine and 
they. are hardened ‘off so as to do 
without anything as the season ad- 


| vances. 





T never have more than 50 chicks in 
@ machine at a time, because crowd- 
ing is sure to interfere with their 
sturdy, stocky growth. I attach as 
much importance to cleanliness, ven- 
tilation, etc, as I dotto feed. The 
brooder is kept as-clean at all times 
as my wife’s kitchen table. In about 
eight weeks April hatched chicks can 
do without the brooder altogether 
and can be moved to a colony house. 
There is far less trouble in raising 
fowls by brooder than by hens, :be- 
cause one does not have to be fuss- 
ing with the biddies, and there is no 
danger whatever of trampled chicks 
nor lice. 





My Success in Advertising poultry 


has been in the wording -of my adv, 


stating briefly the different breeds f 
have for sale. When answers come 
in, INwrite fully to my prospective 


customers, describing the birds in de- 
tail. When they ask for prices, not 
before, I give them. If the prices 
are right, my honest description is 
sure to bring in orders.—|Charles 
Caton, Muskingum County, O. 





Chickens From Shell-to Market 


POULTRBYMAN, HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, MASS 





Fer chicks up to one week oid, I 
feed dry feed, such as prepared 
chicken feed. ‘To the chicken feed- I 
add the finest siftings from cracked 
wheat and corn., Crackers and stale 
bread are-aiso fed, and oatmeal, but 
the latter sparingly unless early in 
the season. . After the first week, one 
may feed cracked wheat and corn 
ground fine, with an occasional - feed 
of meal, also oats and corn ground 
together. To this add a good grade 
of beef:scraps. Feed the chicks six or 
seven times a day the first week and 
five or six times a day thé second 
week, keeping grit and some green 
stuff to peck at near-them all the 
time, with fresh water to drink. 

My market chickens have free 
range during the entire period of 
their existence. They have good, 
clean, dry houses, and I pay great 
attention to destroying all vermin, as 
otherwise my profits would be small. 

If the fowls are to be scalded for 
market, not dry-picked, great care 
must be taken not to overscald them, 
for they will have a very unsightly 
appearance if this.is done. We get 
the best results with water at 138 
degrees, keeping them in no longer 
than absolutely necessary. 

I believe the early-hatched chick 
is the most profitable one. A word 
in regard to coops and buildings gen- 
erally: These should be well built 
with regard to’ heat and dryness, 
boarded outside with. matched boards, 





lathed and plastered inside, 10 feet 
wide, and any length desired, with 
two roofs, 6 feet front and 5 at the 
back, having ventilators which can 
be opened and shut easitfy. 

A Homemade Rvost Bracket of 
heavy fence. wire is easily bent, as 


shown: in the illustration, and fastened 
loosely to the wall 





with. staples Its 
chief advantage is 
that it permits 
light to go all 
around the roost 
end, and thus 
leaves no dark 
harboi for liee 
BRACKET IN POSITION The roost should 
be made about 1% inches short; but 
have a screw inthe end to keep it 


from slipping out of place and falling. 


‘In Managing a Brooder, first, see 
that you buy one of reliable make, 
properly heated and ventilated; sec- 
ond, give great care to details, as the 
best brooder will fail to work § if 
neglected; third, keep it perfectly 
clean; fourth, give plenty of exercise 
to the chicks; fifth, proper food and 
clean water. I use the individual 
brooder, the floors covered with sand 
and cut hay for the chicks to scrat¢h 
in. Though it involves more work, 
[I think the better® results attained 
more than balance the extra labor. 


By this system overcrowding is avoid- 
ed, I can isolate each brood, and can 
easily get all the pullets into winter 
quarters im the fall, as my houSes are 


all built on runners.—|[E. T. MeGal- 
liard, Mercer County, N J. 

Turkey Eggs ‘anted—We rave re- 
ceived several letters asking where 
turkey eggs: for hatching can be se- 
cured. These indicate that the high 
prices that have ruled for the past 


few years have prompted farmers te 
rear more and better turkeys for mar- 
ket. The demand for hatching eggs 
is greater than ever. ..Last year many 
poultry advertisers who tused our 
Farmers’ Exchange column only once 
booked all the orders they could fill. 
We, therefore, recommend those whe 
this year have good stock for sale te 
advertise it for what it really in 
our Farmers’ Exchange cotumn 


is 
















How to Feed Pullets for Laying 





Early pullets are generally recog- 
nized as the most profitable winter 
layers, but it is commonly supposed 
that pullets hatched extra early are 
not so well adapted to this pufpose. 
It has been thought these earliest pul- 
lets should receive special treatment 
designed to check the laying tend- 
ency during late summer, with the 
hope of getting larger egg yield in 
early winter. This treatment is called 
retarding. The pullets, just approach- 
ing maturity, are allowed a grass run, 
and a satisfying ration of whole grain 
with a limited proportion. of beef 
scrap, but no ground grain. 

It is thought by many that if these 
pullets should be forced, i e, fed a 
rich, stimulating: mash to induce egg 
production, they will lay a few small 
eggs, and molt prematurely, thus 
greatly reducing their vitality; that, 
in this case, it would be a long time 
before they would resume egg pro- 
duction, their bodies would be perma- 
nently stunted, and their eggs would 
continue smaller than is natural to 
their variety. 

Experiments were therefore under- 
taken by Prof J. E. Rice of the Cor- 
nell university experiment station to 
determine, if possible, the validity of 
these theories and of finding a method 
of feeding which could be recom- 
mended for early hatched pullets for 
best results in development, produc- 
tion and profit. The summaries given 
in a recent bulletin follow: 

The findings drawn from the data 
of this experiment should in no case 
be accepted as final until verified by 
repeated experiments with vastly 
more fowls. Forced pullets made a 
better profit than retarded pullets; 
ate less food per hen at less cost per 
hen than retarded puillets; produced 
more eggs of a larger size, at less cost 
per dozen than retarded pullets; pro- 
duced more eggs during early winter 
than retarded pullets; gave better 
hatching results of eggs than retarded 
pullets; made a greater percentage of 
gain in weight than retarded pullets; 
showed less broodiness than retarded 
pullets; had less mortality than re- 
tarded pullets; showed better vigor 
than retarded pullets; showed the first 
mature molt earlier than retarded 
pullets. 

Retarded pullets gave better fertil- 
ity of eggs than forced pullets. Hop- 
per-fed dry mash gave -better results 
in gain of weight, production of eggs, 


gain in weight of eggs, hatching 
power of eggs, days lost in molting, 
mortality, health and profit per hen, 


than wet mash. Wet roash and grain 
fed pullets consumed slightly less 
food at less cost, and produced eggs 
at slightly less cost per dozen than dry 
mash and grain fed pullets. Wet 
mash and grain fed pullets produced 
slightly larger eggs of slightly better 
fertility, and showed less broodiness 
than dry mash and grain fed pullets. 

Dry mash and grain fed pullets laid 
eggs of good size at an earlier period 
than wet mash and grain fed pullets. 
Hopper-fed pullets ate more than 
hand-fed pullets. Pullets having 
whole grain ate more grit and shell 
than those having a proportion of 
ground grain. Pullets fed on grain 
were more inclined to develop bad 
habits than those having a mash. Ear- 
liest producers did not give as many 
eggs in early winter. Early layers 
gained as rapidly in weight as those 
beginning later to lay. Prolificacy 
made but slight difference in weight 


of hen and weight of egg. The most 
prolific pullets did not always lay 
earliest. Pullets did not, as a rule, 


lay while molting. 





Incubator Correction—In our issue 
of March 14 on Page 318 an error of 
the types made L. H. Baldwin say that 
he considers moisture not to be help- 
ful in incubation. The sentence should 
read: “I think moisture is most help- 
ful, especially the first half «f the 


hatch.” ‘ 





How They Manage the Sitting Hen 


The essential point in caring for a 
sitting hen is to give her a good nest 
and let her slone.—[N. E. Florence, 
Pennsylvinia. 

In setting a hen the most im- 
portant point is to serect a nest in 
the henhouse, put the hen in the 
nest and leave her closed up in this 
nest. Feed and water her every day. 
{[Adelmann Bros, Menard County, Il. 

The most important points in car- 
ing for sitting hens is to have them 
come off the nest every morning and 





give them a liberal feed of corn, 
with plenty of water, and a_ short 
run for exercise afterward. Be sure 


to see that they return to the nest 
where they were sitting. Dust insect 
powder in the nest about once a week, 
and if the eggs are fertile you can 
count on a fair hatch.—[M. H. Green- 
wood, Breckenridge County, Ky. 

I give my sitting hens nests of 
earth, covered with litter, hollow 
toward the middle, placed in a box 
not higher than 6 inches. Solitary 
confinement. No lice. Powder the 
hens three times during incubation. 
Give them corn and water only. 
Leave them alone; they know more 
about hatching eggs than all the 
poultrymen in the country.—[B. R. 
Daines, Nassau County, N Y. 

In the care of sitting hens I use a 
special room. Place air-slaked lime 
in the bottom of the nest box. Brush 
some liquid insect destroyer on the 
sides of the box. Place the hen on 
the nest in the evening of the second 
day. Afterward let her off for feed 
and water. Place the eggs in the nest 
at this time. If a good hen, she will 
commence business at once. Her 
feed should be nothing but cracked 
corn. Grit should be placed in the 
feed box. It is a good plan to dust 
the hens with Insect powder a day 
or two before the chicks are hatched. 
{[R. G. Buffington, Bristol County, 
Mass. 

In caring for sitting hens it is im- 
portant to have a good, roomy nest, 
with plenty of clean straw. Mark 
and put into the nest not more th 
15 eggs, if the weather is cold; if 
warm, put in 18 eggs. Dust the eggs 
and nest well with snuff and sulphur, 
equal parts, and repeat the dusting 
once or twice a wcek. Give the hen 
no more attention until the weather 
is very hot. Two or three days before 
it is time to hatch I sprinkle the 
eges with warm water, not too hot, 
just warm, and I never feed or water 
young chickens under 24 hours after 
hatching. I find dry feed the best 
for young chicks—[M. E. Hood, 
Freestone County, Tex. 

A good place to set is the most 
important thing in caring for sitting 
hens. A shed, with the front pro- 


tected by wire netting, is the best 
place I know of in warm’ weather. 
Each hen should have a_ nest 15 


- 


inches square and about 7 or 8 inches 
deep, the bottom being covered to a 
depth. of several inches with clear 
straw for this purpose. The nests 
should be darkened, so as to prevent 
the hens from becoming restless and 
leaving their nests. The hens should 
be watered, fed and let off the nest 
at a certain time toward the close of 
each day, as they will not then re- 
main long off the nest, owing to the 
approach of night. Whenever it is 
practicable to make a small run for 
each hen it should be done to prevent 
several hens crowding into the same 
nest and breaking the eggs. One 
should set hens at night, as they are 
then less excitable than in the day- 
time. They should have food in 
plenty, cracked corn preferred.—[R. 
Cc. Warman, Warren County, N J. 





I always find the old reliable. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist a true friend to the 
farmer and would suggest that each 
patron of a cheese or butter factory 
who takes it should send copies to 
each patron who does not.—I[F. H. 
Kingsley, Seneca County, N Y. 
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QA FRUITS. 


Grafting Principles Outlined 








The subject of grafting fruit trees 
is one that is old, yet ever new, with 
the return of spring and the season for 
plant growth. Much has been printed 
in American Agriculturist on this sub- 
ject, yet we gladly respond to the re- 
quest of a subscriber for something 
which will increase his knowledge. 
We cannot do better than to print an 
abstract of what appears in the 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
the recent book published by Orange 
Judd Company. 

_ Grafting is the process of inserting 
a piece of plant, usually a bud 
twig, in another, so that it will grow. 
It is a necessary practice with nearly 
all orchard fruits. The plant on 
which the grafting is done is termed 
the stock. The part inserted into the 
stock is called the scion. The essential 
principle in grafting is to bring the 
cambium layer (growing tissue be- 
tween the bark and wood) of the 
scion and stock in close contact with 
each other, and to keep them there 
until they grow together. There are 
various methods of grafting, but those 
mostly followed may be classified as 
(1) budding and (2) scion grafting. 


THE PROCESS OF BUDDING 


a 
the 


Budding consists in inserting 
single bud under the bark of 


stock . It is practiced more especially 
with small stocks only one or two 
years old. Budding is usually per- 


formed in July, August or September 
when the bark on the stock is loose 
and will peel. It may also be done in 
the spring. One-year-old nursery 
trees are budded 2 to 3 inches above 
the ground. If budded in the spring 
the buds are taken from twigs of the 
previous season’s growth. If fall 
budded, from the growing twigs of 
the season. A T-like cut is made 
through the bark of the stock; the 
bark is then slightly lifted near the 
top of the cut; then a little piece of 
bark containing the bud is inserted 
and pressed down, so that it is held 
firmly in place. The bud is then tied 
firmly in its place with raffia, a cheap 
commercial tying material. or some 
soft yarn. No wax or other covering 
material is used. 


SCION GRAFTING 


There are a number of ways of 
uniting scion and stock, but the more 


common are the cleft graft and the 
wedge or tongue graft. Cleft graft- 
ing is practiced with rather large 


branches, and is done early in the 
spring. The scions are taken from the 
shoots of the previous year's growth, 
and generally consist of three. buds. 
These may be prepared some. time 
previously, tied in bundles, labeled 
and kept stored in some coo! place to 
keep them perfectly dormant. 
scion should be cut wedge-shaped, a 
little thicker on the outside, so that 
the pressure of the cleft will hold the 
cambium layers of stock and scion in 
close contact. Two scions are usually 
set in each stock, with the lower bud 
of the scion near the top of the 
wedge. 

This is commonly employed 
grafting seedling apple roots 
improved varieties, and with other 
small stocks. The scion and stock in 
whip grafting should be approximate- 
ly the same size. In root whip graft- 
ing the parts are held firmly in place 
by a few wraps of cotton yarn drawn 
through melted wax and wound up 
on a spool. In root grafting with ap- 
ples, thrifty one-year-old stock is 
taken up in the fall and stored in a 
cellar where it will keep moist. Some 
time during the winter these roots 
may be cut in two or three pieces, 


in 
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theHen | 


When a hen is contented 
| she sings. When she sings 
| she is ready to lay. When she 

| lays regularly she pays a profit, 
| and she is contented, sings 

| lays her daily egg almost as regu- 
larly as the day comes round 


| when she receiver a little of 


DR. HES 
Poultry 


PAN-A-GE-A 


every morning. Poultry Pan-ace-e 
is the prescription of Dr. Hess 
(M.D., D.V.S.), does not take the 
Place of the lar ration, but 
contains the tonic elements which 
make the ration aba:lable. It aids 
digestion, makes rich red biood 
and contains nitrates to cleanse 
the systein. Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is 
also a germicide and largely pre- 
vents disease. Endorsed by the 
poultry authorities of the country 
a 
GOLD ON A WRITTEN GUARANTER. 

A penny’s worth a day is suffi- 

cient for thirty hens 


1) Ibs. 25e, mail or 
e Except in Canade 
§ lbs., 600 and extreme 
32 Ibe., 1.85 West and South, 
25 Ib. pall, 68.50 


Send two cents for Dr. Fess forty-eight 
page pouitry Book. free. 

DR. & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohie. 
Instant Louse Hiller Kilie Lice. 





MAKE MONEY by using “ Peerless” Traction 
Engines, Threshers, Hullers, Saw Mills, Gasoline 
Engines and Steam Plows. Catalog free. 

THe Geiser Mra Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


ip 
of Soil Fertility 
By Alfred Vivian 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
in the College of Agriculture of the 
Ohio State University ~ 


There is no subject of more vital importance to 
the farmer than that of the best method of main- 
taining the fertility of the soil. The very evident 
decrease in the fertility of those soils which have 
been under cultivation for a number of years, com- 
bined with the increased competition and the ad- 
vanced price of labor, have convinced the intelligent 
farmer that the agricuiture of the future must 
ba upon more fational practices than th 
which have been foliowed in the past. 





ose 
r We have 
felt for some time that there was a place for a 
brief, and at the same time comprehensive, treatise 
on this important subject of Soil Fertility. Profes- 
sor Vivian's experience as a teacher in the short 
winter courses has admirably fitted him to present 
this matter in a popular style. In this little book 
he has given the gist of the subject in plain 
language, practically devoid of technical and scien- 
tifle terms. It is pre-eminently a ‘‘First Book” and 
will be found especially valuable to those who 
desire an introduction to the subject, and who in- 
tend to do subsequent readi 





ng. 
It is just the book for high schools, vooding circles, 
ber courses, and traveling and other libraries. 
othing could be better for the farmer who is com- 
Pelled to do all his reading at home. That part 
of the matter herein contained, which appeared in 
a Itural press, = with such an enthusiastic 
rece at we prophes at ari ‘or 
this little book. ah castles o 6: 


| Mustrated 5x7 inches 265 pages Cloth,net $1.00 


with | 








Orange Judd 
429-461 Lafayette Strest, Now York 


Home Pork Making 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. 
BY A. W. FULTON. 

A complete guide for the farmer, 
butcher and the suburban dweller, 
Obtains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving 
storing pork product—from scalding vat te 
kitchen table and dining room. Fully illustrated. 
1% pages. 6x7 inches, Cloth............e0sesses0 90.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
489-441 Lafayette St. New York, 


the country 
in all that 


334 [12] 


ALFALFA 


Largest growers of Clover, Timothy and Grasses 
in Americas We make a great specialty of 
Northern Grown Alfalfa Clover. Our 20th 
Century strain is pronounced by the Experi- 
mental Station as 99.95% pure. Nothing like 
it on earth, Catalog tells. 











| . ue 
/ , : wit} oO ly 
° d ‘ss. Me \\ { 4 WY 
ONC. ] Mabdinatirkl Naas, ans: 
Saizer’s Catalog Free 

It’s the most original seed book published ym 
mailed to intending purchasers free. Or remit roc 
and get lots of remarkable farm seed samples, includ- 
ing Alfalfa Clover, etc.; or send 14¢ and we add @ 
package of Farm Seed never ecen by you before! 
Joba A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis. 














Save Time—Save Yourself and 
Horses Work—Save Repairs, 
Trouble, Money. These are the 
things you can do, as thousands 

of other farmers are doing, by 
using the guaranteed 


ing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler 


TRY (T FREE 
We want you to see what a fine, smooth seed 
bed it oy res, inall soils, under all conditions: 
How the knives cut through to the undersoll, 
chopping the buried sod or trash but never 
d ing it to the surface. 


Our Free Book 


contains valuable articles by high authorities 
on the ey peer of seed Also tells all 
about the “Acme.” Send postal for it today, 


Duane H. Nash, Inc., 
22, Millington, N. ad 








Box 
20th 


3 
HENCH’S 2 


Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
* with Double 
Cultivator kow corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment complete 
in One Machine. 
Awarded 
COLD MEDAL 
at World's Fair, 8t, 
Louis. A wonderful 
improvement in culti- 
vators,combining every 
possible movement of 
gangs and wheels re- 
quired. Easily changed 
to different styles. 
Thousanusin use. M’fr’s of all Kind of Ag’r’I Im- 
plements. Agents wanted: write for circular. 





1 tion 


| moved from the fire 





The Hench & Vromgold Co., Mirs., York, Pa. 








AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Send yor Free Catalogue 


TREES AND PLANTS 


THE EAGLE wuRsemice 


®--hester. N.Y, Established 1879 | in good 


NEW IDEAS 


with a scion. 
These grafts are then tied in 
bundles and packed in moist earth 
until spring, when they are set in the 


‘and each piece grafted 


root 


nursery row 
melting 


resin. 


made by 
tallow and 


Grafting wax is 
together beeswax, 
A good formula for outdoor 
| one, pound tallow, two pounds bees- 
wax and four pounds resin. The 
melted mixture should be poured into 
a pail of water and _ pulled with 
hands until it becomes light 
colored and grains. It may then 
put away in oiled paper and will keep 
indefinitely. The warmth of the 
hands will be sufficient to soften it 
for use in the orchard The hands 
| must be greased to prevent it from 
| sticking to them. The wounds should 
be covered air-tight with the wax. 


use is 


greased 
be 


Substitute for Lime-Sulphur Wash 


EXPER STA 





JARVIS, CT 


PROF C, D. 
thus far pro- 
un- 
the 
Jose 
de- 


the remedies 
posed the lime-sulphur wash is 
doubtedly the most popular and 
|} most generally for San 
scale. That there is a general 
mand for something more convenient 
is evident from the activity of the va- 
rious experiment station workers in 
proposing new remedies. The soluble 
oils are the most popular of substi- 
tutes. 

Chemical reagents must be 
pended upon to bring the oil into such 
a condition that it may readily be 
diluted with water The combina- 
tion of chemicals used to bring about 
this condition is termed the emulsi- 
fier; the resultant oil after it has 
| been acted upon by the emulsifier is 

termed the soluble oil; and the di- 

luted soluble oil is called the emul- 
sion or spray mixture. The formula 
| for making the emulsifier is as fol- 

lows: Carbolic acid (liquid crude 

100%) two quarts; fish oil (menhaden) 
| 21, quarts; caustic potash (granulat- 

ed) one pound. 

Heat 300 degrees, 
fire, and immediately 
$l quarts, water 

This formula is sufficient make 
slightly more than three gallons of 

the emulsifier, 15 gallons of the com- 
plete soluble oil, or 240 gallons of 
the emulsifier ready for spraying 

The carbolic acid, fish oil and caus- 
tic potash should be deposited in the 
kettle before the fire is started. The 
mixture should be stirred for 
a few minutes after the first is light- 
ed, or until the potash is dissolved, at 

which time the cover should be 
placed on tle kettle to prevent loss 
from steaming and evaporation 

The cooking is best done in an iron 
kettle. The ordinary caldron kettle 
commonly used on the farm for mak- 

ing soft soap will answer the purpose 
The kettle should be supplied with a 
close-fitting cover, through which has 
bored a small hole to accommo- 
date a perforated stopper, by which 
the thermometer is held in place 
The kettle should not be more than 
half filled, to allow for foaming, and 
in view of the hot being 
somewhat inflammable, fire 
should not be 
the edge of 
temperature 260 degrees 
the cooking requires attention. 
and if the mixture foams up near the 
top of the kettle it may be advisable 
to subdue the fire for a or until 
the temperature reaches 270 degrees, 
when the foaming ceases. The opera- 
of cooking, whether done over 
a fire or by steam, should not re- 
quire more than 30 minutes. When 
required temperature is reached 
kettle should immediately be re- 
The hot mixture 
should be transferred to a larger ves- 
sel and the kerosene immediately add- 
ed, then the water. 

Although the 
condition 


Of all 


used 


de- 





remove from 
add kerosene, 


nthe quarts. 


to 


to 


slowly 


been 


mixture 
the 
blaze above 
When the 


allowed to 
the kettle 
approaches 


‘lose 


time, 


the 
the 


soluble oi] remains 
for a long time, it 


IN SPRAYING 


seems advisable to delay its prepara- 
till spraying time It is readily 
up without the application of 
After thoroughly stirring up 
the emulsifier, the ingredients are 
simply brought together in the fol- 
lowing order: Emulsifier eight parts, 
crude petroleum parts, resin oil 
four parts, water one part (more if 
necessary When the materials are 
brought together in the above propor- 
tion they should be vigorously stirred. 
A few reports have been received 
from fruit growers to the effect 
after carefully following the direc- 
tions given in bulletin No 49, they 
have been unsuccessful in making up 
a soluble oil. In every the fail- 
has been traced to the door of 
local druggist, who either delib- 
unintentionally misrepre- 
the materials used. It is 
tremely important that the 
used in the emulsifier are 
proper grade. 
For every 1000 gallons of emulsion 
spray mixture, approximately 
following quantities are required: 
Carbolic acid 2% gallons, fish oil 2% 
gallons, potash five 


tion 
made 
heat. 


_ 


case 
ure 
the 
erately 
sented 


or 


of the 


or 


caustie 
kerosene 3% gallons, crude petroleum 
40 gallons, resin oil seven 
One gallon of soluble oil to 15 of wa- 
ter is recommended, although a weak- 
er mixture, one to 19, has produced 
good results. 





Draining Swamps by Bore Holes— 
An interesting method for drawing 
off surface water to a lower water- 
bearing stratum is proposed by B. G. 
Cope in a recent issue of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record. The method em- 
ployed is to bore holes of a large di- 
ameter through the surface stratum 
until sand or gravel beds are reached. 
In this way water has easy access to 
a lower stratum. For draining swamps 
or low ground where an open ditch or 
sewer line would be expensive the 
bore holes are the most practical so- 
lution, according to Mr Cope. The 
usual method is to select the 
point of the ground to be 
and drive in 6 or 8-inch wrought iron 
pipe down to the sand, gravel, or rock 
formation. Then sink a pit about 8 














DRAINING LAND 


feet square and fill with stone and 
gravel to filter the water when going 
down the hole. This will 
leaves, ete, from entering the 
The accompanying illustration 
an idea of the work. 


sticks, 
pipe 
affords 
arly Orchard Work — 
of March I plow 
of cowpeas or crimson 
orchard. Asa rule, I sow these 
crops during the first two weeks in 
July In our latitude we can usually 
get into the orchard by March 15. Af- 
ter this intensive culture begins, and 
we over the orchard at least once 
a week until seeding down the fol- 
lowing July {[A. N. Brown, Kent 
County, Del. 
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NOT NUBBINS, BUT— 
two shapely ears and 


to butt. 


and rich. 


treated with 
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more per stalk. 
Ears that are solid from tip 


Every grain plump and heavy 


That is the common record 
when a worn soil is properly 


POTASH 


Let us send you our Free Booklet, 
‘‘Plant Food.” It is a scientific discus- 
sion of the agricultural problem, and is 
thoroughly simple and practical. It 
will show you how to double the value 
of a field, Write for it to-day. Address 

GERIIAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street 


‘o— Monadnock Building 
Atlanta—1224 Candler Building 
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i Hilisides, Uneven Land 


and Crooked Rows as 


}Easily Cultivated as 


Level Ground. 


Simple in constructioa— 
ge to get out of order, 


| pase entirely ofsteel and mal- 


able iron— or part inter- 
able. Built for wear 
b 


if your deaser dves not have 
it accept no other—but write 
us, Send today for free catalog. 
AKRON CULTIVATOR CO., 


OEPT.21 AKRON, OHIO 





Handles All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 
wet or dry, 
coarse or fine. 
Positive feed, 


no choking, 
no skips. 


— TELS 


Broad tires, no rutting. 
ing to broadcasting, also 
ing. 


Box 120, 





Furnished with shafts or tongue. 
descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
Special Large Size, Sows 8 Feet 3 inches Wide 
BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Chicopee Falis, Mass 


For 
Broadcast 
Top- Dressing 


or Drilling in 
Rows. Spreads 
to width of 

6 ft. 10 inches, 
200 to 4000 Ibs. 
per acre. 


LOW---EASIEST TO LOAD 
uick changes from drill- 
or thick and thin spread- 


Write for 








PLOW THE EASY WAY 
USE A WINNER PLOW TRUCK 


Don't touch the handles, walk on the even ground and turn a 
smoother, straighter furrow. . Holds plow steady in stoniest 
ground. A light boy or woman can do the work easily. 


ys Work 


Days 


and all the drudgery avoided. As good on side hill as 
on flat land plow. Saves the plow points and carries the 
No use for wagon or stone boat. 


Days 
| Trial 


10 Days at My Risk. 


Write for descriptive 


i Agents wanted, 


r 
oute and full particulars. 
L. &. Lewis, Mfr., 


Box 1 





Cortiend, N. Y. 








Spicy Breezes from a Woman's Garden 
MES PRESTON KUNTZ, PENNSYLVANIA 
[This article was awarded one of the 

third prizes in American Agricultur- 

ist’s 1907 vegetable garden contest 
and is now printed for the first time.— 

Editor. ] 

Truckers say after seed is sown we 


should either roll, slap or tramp the 
ground. I never do that. This method 
should be used only on dry and sandy 
soil. I gently pat with my hand or 
hoe; this is sufficient to settle the 
ground. If a dashing rain comes I 
loosen the ground with a rake as soon 
as fit. A heavy soil should not even 
get the gentle pat In setting plants 
I give the soil only a little squeeze. 
I open chicken eggs at the small end, 
use the eggs and save the shells. In 
these I sow watermelons, lima beans, 
ete. When signs of life are shown in 
the little plants I open the other end 
of the shell to let out the roots. I set 
them in old lico bags, made about 
the size of a 5-cent-salt bag. When 
the weather permits I set’tkem in the 
garden. The bags soon decay. 

I sow oni seed in rows 2 feet 
broad and 50 feet long. I do 
not wait for “weeds to sprout in 
hotbed or garden before sowing. 
Weeds are a blessing. Millions of 
them come \g> but I soon remove 
them when they are the size of a 
pin. This loosens the ground around 


onions and encourages quick 
A man could not do this. He 
It requires deft fingers. 
uthorities, are guides. 
his own judgment and 


the 
growth. 
is too clums’) 
Methods, like 
One must us 


seleet what is most suitable. Through 
my hotbed runs a cement walk. Ten- 
der plants started in the house ‘in 


boxes are placed on the walk during 
the day and kept in a living room at 
night. After m¥ garden is plowed 


there is about 2 feet.of ground along 
the fence left- unturned. ‘This I plant 
to strawberries to save spading. Melon 
vines are delicate. Flour will kill 


them, so will a little too much bug 
poisen. All I did- this year was to 
disturb their enemies. I used - old 


sauerkraut. To this I 
It is good, but I had to 
day for-about 


cider, also old 
added water: 
go over the vines every 
one week. 

I never raise seeds. The space they 
require I replant and-find it pays bet- 
ter. -Beside, many different varieties 
mix when planted close. One should 
not become wedded to one seed com- 
pany. Try all new varieties and re- 
tain the wbest. Gifts of seeds should 
not be allowed: their worth is spoiled. 
When people have to pay for any- 
thing they appreciate it and will take 
much better care than when they get 
something for nothing. -We once got 
two mail bags full of free seeds from 
Washington. We had more packages 
of seeds than we had people to whom 
to give them. The mice problem was 
solved when I found part of the gov- 
ernment seeds devoured. I occasion- 
ally meet people who show me some 
of these seeds and ask what they are. 


Many get seeds they don’t want or 
can’t plant. .- Pole beans,. cantaloups, 
ete, are seldom grown on small lots. 


They require much space and trouble. 


A trucker should know the name of 
every vegetable le grows. Should also 
know what the ground contains and 


what to apply 

HOW I GAIN AND RETAIN CUSTOMERS 

Well-raised vegetables speak for 
themselves. A batch of well-grown 
corn suddenly became a little too hard 
for table use. Wishing to sell I told 
the people that the corn was just at 
the right stage to make the best corn 
fritters. The corn grates better if it is 
a little hard. Congratulattons-are be- 
stowed on beneficial honesty. A per- 


s0n should be frank and never get 
angry. My time is precious, and some 
people are very talkative. The best 
way to handle them is to listen_and 
move quickly before they commence 
to talk another blue streak. Cheer- 


fulness, with sometimes just a dash of 


FIELD 


sauce, will help in selling produce. 
Over measurement is just as bad as 
under measurement. People of good 
sense. know that the best can’t be 
raised for nothing. 

NOVELTIES AND PROFIT 

Novelties are expensive, but as I 
seldom fail they pay. ‘Pocahontas, a 
new sugar corn put out by Henderson, 
the earliest and best I have ever 
had. Burpee’s New Bush lima beans 
are good. Outermont Beauty melon 
failed, a fault of my own. Silver self- 
blanching celery is beautiful. Beside 
these I tried some new nameless vari- 
eties. Among them was Burpee’s new 
lettuce, which is fine. Invincible and 
Corhet asters are the grandest flowers 
I raise, 
water every 
four weeks. 
with them they must be 
in the house. 

From 48 hills I sold $7 
watermelons and $15 worth 
ishes, raised between the 
From a patch 15x40 feet I sold 
worth of lettuce and took from the 
same ground a crop of endive. My 
largest erop was radishes, which 
amounted to $77.25. The garden is 
100 feet broad and about 300 feet 
long. I cleared $400, including $25 
received as first premium for one dis- 
play of vegetables. About 100 vari- 
eties were raised on this plot of 
ground. 


is 


day will stay 


worth 
of rad- 
melons. 
$40 





Nitrate of Soda on Corn 


A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 


I tried the effect of nitrate of soda 
on corn last year. Four rows were 
laid off in the field, 100 feet long, 
taking care to select a plot where the 
corn was uniform, it being marked 
by stakes driven in the rows. I ap- 
plied nitrate of soda as a top-dressing 
June 22 at the rate of 100 pounds an 
acre when the corn was four weeks 
old. On the same date on one side 
of this plot a plot of the same size 
was laid off and ‘no fertilizer _ used, 
On the other side a plot one-half the 
size was laid off and a good grade 
superphosphate was used at the rate 
of 250 pounds an acre. 

When the corn was ripe I cut each 
plot separately, and on October 29 
husked and weighed the ear corn, 
with the following results: Plot treat- 
ed with nitrate, 116 pounds; plot 
treated with superphosphate, 105 
pounds; plot without fertilizer, 107 
pounds. The weight of the super- 
phosphate treated plot is given for @ 
plot of same size as the others. The 
actual weight was only one-half the 
weight given, since the plot was only 
half the size of the others. The re- 
sults give only nine pounds gain from 
the use of the nitrate; not enough to 
pay for the fertilizer, not considering 
the trouble of applying it. There was 
no benefit at all derived from the use 
of the superphosphate as a top-dress- 
ing: in fact, the results show a loss 
of two pounds. This may have re- 
sulted from missing hills or from 
difference in the soil fertility. Such 
experiments are interesting, and are 


indicators of results that may be ex- 
pected when conducted on a larger 
scale. 


Training Grapes—The wire should 
be about 24 inches from the ground, 
so the growing vines can be tied to 
it as soon as they are long enough 
They should then be trained along the 
wire in the direction of the prevailing 
wind. If this is done they will need 
very little attention, and will run 
along the wire as soon as headed in 
that direction. This will keep the 
vines off the ground and out of ,.the 
way of the cultivator. Low growing 
hoed crops may be grown betweén 
the rows the first and second year, 
and the cost of cultivating the vines 
thus reduced to a minimum. Perfect- 
ly clean cultivation must be given..— 
{Henry Pfeffer, Atlantic County, N J. 
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*WOOD 


will do work no other machine 
can do, 


It is constructed on prin- 
ciples and from materials 
that insure more work, 
better work, longer life 
and reduced repair bills 
with less loss of time. 
We'd like to send you 
our free catalog des- 
cribing it in full before 
you decide on which 
binder to buy. 


GARDEN 


WALTER 


This binder has a world-wide 
reputation. In every grain 
growing country under the 
Sun itis said to be the best 
yet by all who use it or see 
it work. The features that 
appeal most to its users 
are:—lightness of draft; 
handiness of operation; 
durability of construc- 
tion; ability to do per- 
fect work in any kind 
of grain; accuracy and 
sure work of knotter; 
absence of neck 
weight and side 
draft. The New 
Century is the lat- 
est type of binder, 
made by the peo- 
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Drop us a card 
today—ask for 
Catalog B and 
mame of nearest 
dealer. 












ple who gave the 

world its first suc- Pn poe 
cessfui binder, and owing eaping 
now give it its Machine Co., 
most successful Hoosick Falls, 
one—a binder tha N. ¥. 





Better Farming 


becomes a certainty when the Hallock Weeder is used on growing rowed crops. 
Destroys weeds ; prevents washing of the soil ; conserves moisture. The 


Hallock Weeder’ and Shallow Cultivator 


‘Works four to eight rows at one y= 
Seven and one-half foot size for one horse 


(see cut), twelve foot size for two, 
Sulky attachment quickly converte 
either tool to a perfect riding culti- 

vator. Seeder attachment for clover 
and other grasses 
Write for illustrated book spowing 
actual use of Hallock W eeder ar 
Shallow Cultivator in different 
crops. Many good suggestions 


] ] | about cultivation. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 
1201 North Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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AMBRIDGE 


REVERSIBLE .SULKY PLOW 


vin do eqpally work on level land or hill-side; 
ridges or Sey f ao Bs Meh ter draft than a hand plow 
doing same work; for raising plows; adjust- 
able pole does away with all side strain an nd regula tes 
width of furrow; extra heavy improved ste 
wheels with dust cap and removable chilled 
boxes. Constructed to meet the eee de- 
mand for a riding plow that tr a5 th . 
work without leavin ng the landin ridges 
dead furrows. Bacceestully gperesedt y, anyone who can = a 
Seon The overes Sulky P is a labor-saver ae a 
money-maker e ~ “fondate LGaoe fully described in 
circular which we will send free, at the same time we will 
send our c describing **The So Loveioy me’? of Farm Tools. 
If we have no ier near you ya to make you a Special Price 
Pro m 


will save you m 
LOVEJOY CO., 702 FOUNDRY. STREET CAMBRIDGE, W. Y. 










THEN WHY NEGLECT 
YOUR TREES? 


* The chances are about a hu 


HAS MADE SPRAYING EASY 


. Herald, November 17, '07, says: 
+. 7 thet you have the San Jose Scale o your place and do not know it,”’ and 
advises the use of ‘“‘SCALECIDE.” This : advice, “ SCALECIDE” has 
been tested and tried, and fou xf thoro aly 6 effective. The same yesterday, 
wosey: and all the time. One gallon m 1S to 20, ready to use, by simp y 


mg water. 
Prices: 1 gal., $1.00; 5 gal, b 
our factory. Order to-day. gi, fget. vet. os. 00, FO. B. 
B. G, PR. Ch 
11 Bro Fork cls ” 
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OU will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 


Better write to Burpee, Philadelphia,—for new Complete Catalog. 








S E E D § .4t One-Half City Seedsmen Prices ! 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s different. It tells you facts and 
why we can save you money and gives you a guaranteed square deal. Just dropa 
postal today and see the difference in buying your seed in the country or city. 


FORREST SEED.CO., Box 37, Cortland, N. Y. 
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The final reading of the Hart-Agnew 
bills prohibiting race-track gambling 
was heard last week before the senate 
judiciary committee at Albany. Only 
one man, J. S. Auerbach, opposed the 
measure. He represented the jocky 
club. The large crowd which has been 
present at previous reading was not- 
ably absent. Sentiment throughout 
the state is very clearly shown by. the 
action of the Patrons of Husbandry; 
scarcely a grange but has signified its 
approval by Gov Hughes’ stand for 
principle. American Agriculturist ts 
in hearty accord with the governor's 
idea that direct appropriations of 
state money should supplant the sub- 
sidy derived from legalized gambling. 
Once purged of existing evils the track 
would be lifted to its legiiimate stand- 
ing as true sport and not be as at 
present a protected plan for robbing 
one’s neighbors. It would then foster 
and encourage horse breeding in the 
speed classes and abolish the conse- 
quences that grow out of tosses, yes, 
and gains of money given and taken 
without equivalent. Sport is not sport 
when tainted by greed, a fact strongly 
evidenced throughout the Empire 
state during the last few weeks. 














The sacrifice of dairy cows that goes 
on from year to year_in city dairies is 
to be greatly regretted. Cows are 
brought in to one of these dairies 
when fresh, or about to freshen. They 
are milked during one period of lac- 
tation, and are then sold to the butch- 
er, another cow being brought in to 
take her place. Cows thus sacrificed are 
in some instances quite young; they 
may be not more than three or four 
years old. Such coWs are capable of 
producing profitably in the ordinary 
course of nature until eight, nine or 


EDITORIAL 


ten years old. The results from such 
sacrifice of cows is being seriously felt. 
It prevents increase that would other- 
wise be made in the number of cows 
in the country. This, no doubt, is one 
cause of the high price of dairy prod- 
ucts. These are likely to soar still 
higher. How is the evil to be rem- 
edied?. The remedy does not seem 
clear unless these dairymen come to 
find it profitable to carry over their 
best cows for further milk giving. 


Agricultural Outlook Continues Hopeful 


It ‘has been shown more than once 
in these columns during the past few 
months that the business reaction in 
industrial centers, in manufacturing, 
and in shipping circles, proved much 
more intense than in the agricultural 
sections. This, after all, is the best 
index as to stability. All eyes now 
center .on the forthcoming crops. 
Within a short time winter wheat 
conditions will be truly manifest 
everywhere from Ohio, Michigan and 
Nebraska to Texas. In fact, recent 
testimony from the southwest points 
to excellent promise, and this in sharp 
and gratifying contrast with the poor 
condition of a year ago now. It is 
everywhere agreed that the acreage 
under the leading cereals will be a full 
one, and the erop development must 
prove a matter of momentous con- 
cern. As for the south, the spring has 
opened auspiciously, corn planting 
well along, fruit trees bloomed and 
so far safe from the cold, and pros- 
pect of an early active campaign in 
the cotton fields. 

The trade journals, 
manufacturers are naturally and 
properly scanning the agricultural 
news and outlook as a barometer of 
business conditions. They find neither 
“low pressure” nor  prognostications 
of “squalls” nor cyclones. But they 
do find that, as already accentuated 
in the pages of American Agriculturist, 
the farmers have continued in rela- 
tively sound and prosperous condi- 
tion. Prices on a few great com- 
modities, notably swine and some oth- 
er kinds of live stock, have been 
rather low, but farmers have enjoyed 
two or three years of good crops and 
relatively good prices. The impres- 
sion is strengthening that once the 
presidential election’ is out of the way, 
and with hoped-for good crops in 
1908, busimess conditions will quickly 
right themselves. Anticipating this, 
farmers are contributing no little 
amount to the continued prosperity of 
our fair country. It is safe to say the 
crop reports to be printed in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist during the coming 
season will be studied with the keen- 
est interest. 
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The value of a judicious rotation is 
not taken at its true worth, notwith- 
standing all that has been said upon 
the subject. In many instances it is 
not taken at half its worth. In cer- 
tain experiments conducted at the 
Minnesota experiment station it was 
found that as much wheat was ob- 
tained in the one instance from three 
crops grown on land that had pro- 
duced grass during the three previous 
years as was obtained on similar 
land that produced wheat only dur- 
ing the same six years. The land in 
both instances was old and worn. In 
the first instance, the three crops of 
grass were secured In addition to the 
wheat. No fertilizer was used in 
either instance. The increase in the 
yields of wheat must be attributed 
to the influence of the grass roots 
furnished to the soil. How long will 
it be before vegetable matter is taken 
at its true worth? The most practi- 
cal way of putting such matter into 
the soil is by growing on it a crop of 
grass or clover. 








The death rate from consumption 
has declined one-Ralf in England and 
Wales within 60 vears. Now about 
11 die annuaily of this disease out 


10,000 people; against 40, 
the average then.. Meanwhile; the use 
of milk has enormously increased, 
showing that the dairy does not gen- 
erally disseminate tuberculosis. The 
real explanation seems to lie ‘in a 
weakening virility of the germ itself. 
The inference is that in another 30 
years the disease will largely disap- 
pear. All of which is good news for 
humanity, but bad for the extremists, 
who would have a frightened world 
believe that milk was ai universal 
poison! 


of every 


The average farmer is an exceeding- 
ly conservative piece of humanity. 
That it is so is no cause,for great re- 
gret. This quality is a safeguard io 
the farmers and also a safeguard to 
the nation. It is, however, in many 
instances a hindrance to progress. No- 
where does this resistance to change 
become more apparent than in the 
farmers’ institute. Some method is 
suggested that’ may be an improve- 
ment. It may have been made-abun- 
dantly clear by the experience of 
those who have tried it, that it is an 
improvement, but some man who has 
not tried it cannot see it in that way. 
All along the way to such change he 
sees lions standing. How is such a 
man to be impressed? Argument is 
lost upon him, for he seems only to 
become more obstinate. There is no 
better way probably to reach that man 
than to make the statement and leave 
it so. It may after a while soak in 
so far as to change his obstinacy by 
softening it. 





Our export trade in meats is look- 
ing up, although still hampered by 
severe restrictions on the part of cer- 
tain European countries. In a recent 
month exports of meat and dairy 
products were 20% larger than a year 
ago, although there is still much lost 
ground to be made up, compared with 
conditions prior to the unsavory dis- 
closures of a couple of years ago in 
packing house methods. The sur- 
geon’s knife then brought into play 
Was a severe experience for the pro- 
vision trade. But it had to come. Now 
the wound has healed, and the for- 
eigners are evidently trying to forgive 
and forget. Yet they never did in the 
case of our export trade in cheese. 
Years ago certain dishonest concerns 
for a time foisted “filled” cheese on 
foreign consumers, were eventually 
detected in the act, and from that day 
to this our exports of this dairy prod- 
uct have been far short of what they 
should be. It is to be, hoped the les- 
son has been learned, 








The wise man speaks about certain 
sore evils that existed in his day. The 
time of these sore evils is not yet 
past. They are seen in every line of 
life, and they affect experimenters 
and also those who write for agricul- 
tural journals. The reference is to 
the practice almost universal of tell- 
ing only of results that have proved 
successful. If those that were failures 
could be heard from betimes, the 
outcome would be beneficent in many 
instances, It would prevent many a 
blunder from being made that. is 
made. It would seem as though there 
was something in man’s make-up that 
leads him to find pleasure in telling 
of a success, and that also leads him 
to shrink from speaking or writing of 
a failure. We ought to hear more 
about failures. It is quite as impor- 
tant for the person pursuing his way 
through Hfe to avoid the ponds and 
quagmires as to advance on the well 
beaten parts of the road. 

An unspotted record of fair dealings 
is the goal of every honest advertiser 
This publication has selected adver- 
tisers who stake their reputation upon 
fair dealing ang in order to still fur- 
ther assure our readers. see the guar- 
antee printed in the first column of 
this page 





A Money Crop 


Grape Growing for Wine 


Please tell me regarding the qual- 
ity and prices of grapes for wine and 
sweet juice. First, are the grapes of 
the Lake Erie district any more val- 
uable for wine or juice than those of 
New Jersey or Delaware? Second, 
what is the output of New Jersey for 
wine making and what are the prices 
paid the grower? Third, if the grape 
is produced in larger quantities in 
New Jersey and Delaware would they 
find a ready market?—[J. B.. New 
York. 

ANSWERED BY H. PFEIFFER OF N J 

Large quantities of wine grapes are 
annually produced by various grow- 
ers in and about Egg Harbor, Cologne 
and Hammonton, N J. While the 
grapes as grown here are, perhaps, 
not as rich in sugar as in some other 
localities, yet the wines produced in 
and about Egg Harbor are known far 
and wide as among the best American 
wines. Grape growing and wine mak- 
ing is one of the best paying branches 
followed by our tillers of the soil. In 
giving the results in the financial side, 
I cannot do better than quote the en- 
tries on my 1907 ledger, giving a Sea- 
son's operations. in a four-acre vine- 
yard, four to 25 years old, as follows: 
Winter pruning, $ 15.00 
Repairing poles and wire, 4.75 
Tying and tying material, 
Fertilizer, 4 tons at $30, 
Applying, 

Plowing, $1.25 an acre, 

Hoeing, $1.25 an acre, 

Cultivating four times at $2.50, 

Spraying and material, 

a clover and cowpea seed, 
ng, 

Summer pruning, etc, 

Picking, 

Hauling to winery, 


~ 
Total for work and material, 
Tax and interest on capital, 


Total, 
Receipts: 
Norton Virginia grapes at 5 cents, 
Ives sold at 2% cents, 
Conqueror sold at 3 cents, 
Riessling af at 5 centg 
Franklin e at 4% cents, 


100.00 
14.00 


349 69 
50.09 


$399.69 


t et 


Total, 2 
Balanee, $2838.59 
This is about $96.20 an acre. These 
figures show about what is being done 
under fair conditions and good tillage. 

Some six years ago grapes sold here 
at the vineyards for about 2 cents a 
pound for Concord and Ives to 4 
cents for Clevner; but since then more 
wineries have started in business, 
jarge cellars have been built, and the 
demand for New Jersey grown grapes 
has increased till at present it is far 
above the supply, and prices have ad- 
vanced to 2% cents for Concord and 
Ives to 6 cents for Clevner delivered 
at the wineries. 

This section needs more. grape 
growers, as the demand for our grapes 
and wines is unlimited. Bush land 
is yet to be had in any quantity at 
$20 to $50 an acre, according to-.loca- 
tion. The soil is light and level, and 
thus very easily worked. The best of 
water can be had anywhere by driving 
a well from 10 to 56 feet deep. 

The sugar content of our grapes 
reaches about the following figures, 
as shown by the Oechsle scale: Con- 
cord, Ives, Conqueror and Rliessling, 
65 degrees; Clevner, Diogenes, Frank- 
lin, etc, 85 to 90 degrees; Cynthiana, 
Norton’s Virginia, etc, 95 to 105 de- 
grees. A large percentage 6f our 
growers do not sell their grapes te 
the wine makers, but manufacture 
them into unfermented grape juice 
and wine, thus doubling their prof- 
its. As the supply of grapes grown 
here is far below the demand our 
wine makers buy many carloads an- 
nually from the Lake Erie district. But 
the quality is inferior, and although 
the price generally is low, they are 
used only for mixing with the high- 
quality fruit grown in this vicinity. 
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GOOD TIMES COMING 


Slow But Sure Return of Business Con- 
fidence---Soundness of National Pros- 


perity---Encouraging Crop Outlook 








USINESS prospects 

for the immediate 
future are good. A 
careful investiga- 
tion of conditions 
throughout’ the 
United States and 
Canada shows 
abundant evidence 
of prosperity. The 
spirit of conserva- 
tism is felt in all 
the big centers of trade and manu- 
facture; many merchants have been 
timid about placing orders for. goods, 
and many manufacturers have cur- 
tailed. production during the winter, 
because of a general tendency to be 
cautious, which followed the panic of 
last October. It seems to have been 
expected by, the wisest business men 
that conditions all around would im- 
prove with the opening of spring, but 
meantime, in order to be on the safe 
side, economy and a gerferal policy 
of going slow has been the rule in 
seme industries. This has by no means 
been the rule in all industries, fer re- 
ports from hundreds of places are te 
the effect that business thas gone on 
without interruption. 

A theroughganvass of the country 
shows that there is now and has been 
for some time plenty of money im the 
banks fer all legitimate business pur- 
poses, The great steel industry is en- 
gaged in turning out heavy orders, 
has plenty of business-booked for the 
coming months. After a period of re- 
stricte@ production some of the great 
copper mining plants of the Amalga- 
mated company are running at full 
blast. In New Engiand, especially, 
the cotten manufacturers have been 
limiting the output to less than the 
mormal, but refusal to agree upon 
reduced production for the next three 
months indicates confidence in an early 
return to normal conditions. The 
railroads of the country have expe- 
rienced a winter of tess activity than 
last year, but look for marked improve- 
ment soen. Throughout the west, bus- 
iness conditions are improving rap- 
idly, the change for the better coming 
faster than in the east and in the 
manufacturing centers of the south. 

All classes look to agricultural con- 
ditions for the best evidence of good 
or bad times. So far as agricultural 
prospects can be judged at this date, 
the outlook fer the crop season of 
1908 is remarkably good. The farm- 
ers have plenty of money, the crop 
acreage will be large, and. weather 
conditions nave thus far been favor- 
able. The whole trouble with the 
business situation since the new year 
came im has been timidity. This 
timidity had no good excuse for be- 
img. but the spirit of extreme con- 
servatism has been abroad, and busi- 
ness men were slow in getting over 
the scare resulting from the brief pe- 
Tiod of money stfingency and from 
the Wall street panic. 

It is well for the Gountry that a 
check , should be placed upon the 
gambling spirit which had come to 
pervade the great financial circles. The 
prosperity which we are likely to en- 
joy from now on will be of the sub- 
stantial sort, and the net result of the 
Past few months’ experience will be 
wholesome and, doubtless, of lasting 
profit. Nothing is to be gained now 
by talking about hard times and re- 
fusing to push business because of 
fear that our prosperous era is fading 
away. As we have tried to empha- 





size before, the country at large, espe- 
cially the agricultural interests, was 
never upon so sound and prosperous 
a basis as at present. There is money 
enough, and all the elements of na- 
tional prosperity exist excepting only 
complete cenfidence. Confidence is 
rapidly returning. In another month 
we have assurance of an even better 
prospect than appears today. 


Ending the Brownsville Case 

The Brownsville affair has been a 
confusing one for people to follow. At 
last the tangle appears in a fair way 
to be straightened out, so far as it is 
now possible to straighten it out, and 
preserve the dignity of the govern- 
ment and the army. Undoubtedly, the 
senate will indorse the majority re- 
port from the committee on military 
affairs, which approves the action of 
the president in discharging the negro 
soldiers of the 25th infantry. Four 
reports were made to the senate on 
the question, indicating how the mem- 
bers of the cémmittee disagreed. Just 
ahead of these reports to the senate 
came a message from Pres Roosevelt 
suggesting that a law be passed per- 
mitting the restoration of such men 
whom he discharged as could «stab- 
lish their immecenmce of shoo‘..g up 
the town of Brownsville, and with- 
holding information from the authori- 
ties. 

Senator Tillman and others fond of 
attacking the president declared that 
the president has backed down from 
his original position, practically ad- 
mitting that the wholesale discharge 
of the soldiers was not justified. On 
the other hand many insist that the 
president's message is the 
kind of a political move and will re- 
sult in ending @issatisfaction among 
the colered voters. The president's 
message refers to the order of the 
secretary of war issued by diree*‘on of 
the president December 12, 1906, de- 
fining conditions under which fermer 
members of the cempanies C, B and D 
ef the 2th infantry—discharged in 
vember 9, 1906, for participation in 
the raid at Brownsville, Tex, August 
13, 1906, might apply for re-enlist- 
ment. Proceedings under that order 
were stopped because of the investiga- 
tion by the senate. Now that the in- 
vestigation is completed and the re- 
ports have Been submitted, the presi- 
dent simply desires to revise that 
order and as the time limit during 
which it was possible to reinstage any 
individual has expired, he asks con- 
gress to pass a law extending the 
time limit until a year after the pas- 
sage of the law. 

The senate committee reports may 
be summarized as follows: The ma- 
jority report was signed by Senators 
Warren, Lodge, Warner and DuPont, 
republicans, and Taliaferro, foster, 
Overman, Frezier and McCreary, dem- 
ocrats. This incides all the demo- 
erats on the committee, but only-four 
out of the eight republicans. The 
president is sustained, therefore, by a 
democratic repert. It declares that 
the evidence showed some of the sol- 
@iers did the sheoting, so that the 
president was justified in discharging 
the entire battalion to preserve disci- 
ine. Thus far five democrats and 
four republicans were in harmony. 
With this majority report there was 
a supplementary report, which rec- 
ommended that inasmuch as all the 
soldiers were not concerned in the 
shooting a law should be passed per- 
mitting the re-enlistment of the in- 
nocent men within one year from the 
date of the law. . This supplementary 
report, which was practically the 
same as the president’s m , Was 
signed “by four republicans, the four 
who joined with the democrats in the 
general majority report. 

A general minoritv renort 
signed by Senators Foraker, 
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Scott, 
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Hemenway and Bulkeley. This de- 
clared that no soldiers had been 
proven guilty of the outrage at 


Brownsville, and that inferentially, at 
least, the presiden® was not justified 
in taking the action he did. The mi- 
nority made up of one-half the repub- 
licans on the committee reported 
simply a verdict of not proven, thus 
seeking tt) convict the president of 
having acted harshly on insufficient 
evidence. Dividing from the minority 
report was a fourth report presenting 
the views of Senators Foraker and 
Bulkeley. This declared outright that 
all the soldiers were innocent of any 
attack on the town. It analyzed the 


testimony at great length The sol- 
diers were not dishonorably dis- 
charged, so they can be re-enlisted 
as ordinary privates. 

Apparently what is intended by the 


president is that a law shall be passed 
permitting the innecent men not only 
to re-enlist, but te be given the rank 
and pay to which they would be en- 
titled under the continuous’ service 
law. A number of the soldiers had 
served so long that they would soon 
be eligible to retirement. The veteran 
non-commissioned officers were get- 
ting good wages for men in their con- 
dition of life and at the expiration of 
their full term of service would have 
had a pension for life. Many of the 
soldiers were so situated that they 
can no doubt prove their absolute in- 
mocence, not only of participating in 
the raid, but of knowing who the 
guilty soldiers were and by a con- 


spiraey of silence preventing punish- 
ment necessary to maintain military 
discipline. It remains for action to be 


reports submitted and on 
the president 


taken on the 
the recommendation of 


Woman in Legal Class by Herself 


The United States supreme court, 
by unahimous decision, places woman 
legally in a class by herself to the ex- 
tent that legislation designed for her 
pro* tion may be sustained even 
when like legislation is not necessary 
for men and could not be sustained 
During the past 34 years 20 states 
have enacted laws limiting the work- 
ing hours of women. The constitu- 
tionality of such laws has been the 
subject of constant controversy until 
now. A statute of Oregon forbids the 
employment of women in factories, 
mechanical establishments and laun- 
dries more than ten hours in any one 
day. Curt Miller, a laundryman, at- 
tacked the law on the ground that it 
infringes upon the right of contract 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment of 
the federal constitution. The decision 
of the supreme court was written by 
Justice Brewer. In it he says: 








“Even though all restrictions on 
political, personal and contractual 
rights were taken away, a woman 
steod, so far as statutes are con- 


cerned, upon an absolutely equal plane 
as men, it would stil be true that 
she is so constituted that she will rest 
upon and look to him for protection; 
that her physical structure and a 
Proper discharge of her 
functions, having in view not merely 
her own health, but the well-being of 
the race, justified legislation to pro- 
tect her from the greed as wel! as the 
passion of man. The limitations 
which this statute places upon her 
contractual pewers, upon her right to 
agree with her employer as to the 
time she shall labor, are not imposed 
solely for her benefit, but also for the 
benefit of all.” 

A New York law restricting the 
hours of labor of women employed i# 
factories was declared unconstitutional 
by the New York court of appeals. 
The ground taken was diametrically 
opposite to that which guided the 
United States supreme court in the 
Oregon case. 
held that men and women stood upon 
the same conrstitutional rights and 
that there was no warrant for dis- 
crimination with respect to the liber- 
ties of persons or of contract. The 
New York decision may now be for- 
gotten, for it ia entirely repudiated by 
the highest court in the land. 





The Towa republican state conven- 
tion has elected delegates to the na- 
tional convention pledged to vote for 
Sec Taft. By a rather close vote Sen- 
ator Allison was indorsed for re-elec- 
tion. The platform declared for tariff 
revision. - 
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ust Listen a Moment 
You can hear lots of important news— 
The Hog Market is up—ship that car- 
load. Wheat is off a cent. 
Information like this is important 
to every farmer—and it can be had 
for less than a cent a message if you 
and nine or ten of your neighbors 
will build your own telephone line. 


Stromberg - Carlson 
‘Telephone 


bf equipments can be 
= bought at reasonable 
2) oy prices. 
Our directions are so 
a plain and simple that 
you can put up the line 
‘ with little effort. 
ame Over one million 
“ Stromberg - Carlson 
= telephones are in use 
Si today. Write today for 
“ telephone book ‘‘How 
the Telephone 
Helps the Farm- 
er. &th edition 
and other literature, 
sent free. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
; ? Address nearest office. 
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The Way “Our Folks” Buy 
Over 75,000 Reliable Articles 
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ittings, Paints, Varnishes, Rope, Bell ¥ an 

Washing Machines & Thousands of other Reliable Artie 
You'll also got our Premium List of over 100 valuable 
and useful articles given Free tovur customers. Also our 
uaranteed roducts# saves you 


We guaran 
We arantee safe 
delivery of all goods ordered, We refer by permission to 
publishers of this paper as to our absolute responsibility. 
White, Van Glahn & Co., 6 Barclay St., New York City 
Oldest Mail-Order House in America, Estab. 1816 





You Men Save 


35 to 50 Per Cent 


by buying your elothes at wholesale, direet from 
the mills, You save Agents’, Storekeepers’ and 


Jobbers’ Profits. We are in the heart of the 
Woolen Mills District and are Specialists in 
Men's Apparel, 
Write today for full eres ny ee a 
blanks and free sam ow Spring Styles. 
Fit, satisfaction and a queat Saving Guaran- 
teed or Money Refunded, 


c Vv. BOLLER COMPANY 


BOX BRONX YVILLE, ected YORK 


i LO 200 SIZES. 


3s STYLES 
make dairy: 


because th 
provide the lg Fp milk- podashan 
ration; and T, too, Any cheap 
silo will H@USE your corn. A Harder 
Silo will PRESERVE it. Write today 
for our free booklet describing the 
most DURABLE, the most CONVENIENT, 
the BEST silos. 
HARDER MFG. CORPANY, 

Box 13 COBLESKILL. New York«. 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Taft and Hughes Together 


A noteworthy St Patrick’s day cel- 
ebration occurred in New York at 
the annual banquet of the Friendly 
Sons of St Patrick. The guests of 
honor were Sec Taft and Gov Hughes. 
Both were cordially greeted. and 
both’ made speeches that greatly 
pleased the banqueters. Politics were 
discussed. Sec Taft paid tribute 
to the Irish race and illustrious Irish- 
men, especially those who have 
helped to make history this qoun- 
try. 

The 
upon 


in 


was 
other 


Hugnes 
Among 


speech by Gov 
Americanism 

things he said: . “All we need today 
in practice and actual life to live 
up to those things which in public life 
we pretend to honor The men who 
come here from other countries seek 
this as the land of opportunity, but 
it must be the land of law; it must 
land of fairness; it must-be a 
land of patience; it must be the land 
of reason; it must be the land where- 
in intelligence is dominant and where 
everything is done in a way which the 
community coming from our 
by study can ap- 
heart, because it 
their judgment The 
full of men that you 
cannot buy; the community is replete 
with men who will die for the flag 
and that are willing to serve the flag 
in peace, which is sometimes harder.” 


China and Japan Make Up 


threatened between 
and Japan, but an agreement 
reached without recourse to 
The Japanese steamer Tatsu 
Maru was seized by China in Febru- 
ary on the allegation that she was 
carrying arms and ammunition to the 
Chinese revolutionists. The‘*terms of 
agreement under which the affair is 
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China agrees to punish the officers 
who lowered the. Japanese flag on 
the Tatsu Maru and to send a warship 
to the place where the vessel was 
seized. to fire a salute as the Jap- 
anese flag is rehoisted. The Tatsu 
Maru is to be released at once. China 
will purchase the arms and ammuni- 
seized. She will punish the offi- 
who committed this breach 
international usage. The 
viceroy of Canton will ‘settle the 
amount of demurrage for the reten- 
tion of the steamer after consultation 
with the Japanese consul, and finally 
agrees to exercise extra vigi- 
lance against her subjects in the mat- 
ter of smuggling arms into China. 


Walsh Ge‘s ; Five Years 


John R. Walsh, former president of 
the Chicago national bank, upon con- 
viction for illegal of the funds of 
the institution, has Been sentenced to 
five years in the federal penitentiary 
at Ft Leavenworth, Kan In pro- 
nouncing sentence Judge Anderson 
said that he had never Known a more 
reckless disregard of law than had 
been shown at the trial in the case 
of Walsh Alluding to the big loans 
made by Walsh for his own interest, 
the judge said the banker was lost in 
the promoter, the speculator, and the 
railroad man. Considering the fact 
that the defendant is 70 vears old, the 
sentence was placed at the minimum 
of five years, although the judge be- 
lieved the crime warranted the ex- 
penalty. Walsh has been re- 
leased under $50,000 bonds, pending 
appeais to the higher courts. He will 
have his liberty for several months, 
at least, pending the final decision. 


Good Roads Convention in Prospect 
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steps 


| merce to secure a national good roads 


| 


congress for Chicago in_June of this 
year. The present plan is to make this 
a truly national affair, by asking gov- 
ernors, mayors, certain federal ofiicers 
and others interested in better roads 
to participate. This preliminary work 
is in the hands of See C. M. Treat, 901 
Great Northern Bldg, Chicago 


The national house of representa- 
tives has passed a bill to restore the 
motto “In God we trust” to United 
States ins. ° 





Orchard: Receives Death Sentence 


The death sentence has ‘been pro- 
nounced against Harry Orchard. -In 
imposing sentence, Judge Freemont 
Wood of the district court at Cald- 
well, Ida, recommended that the state 
board of pardons commute the sen- 
tence to imprisonment. The death 
sentence was pronounced in accord- 
ance with the plea of guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree entered by Or- 
ehard several days -before. Judge 
Wood presided in the trial of Wil- 
liam D. Haywood and George A. Pet- 
tibone of the western federation of 
miners for alleged complicity in the 
murder of ex-Gov Steunenberg. In 
sentencing Orchard, he said he was 
Satisfied that Orchard, in his confes- 
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sion with reference: to the alleged 
crimes of the inner circle of the west- 
ern federation of miners, not only 
acted in good faith, but testified fully 
and fairly to the whole truth, with- 
holding nothing that was material, 
and declaring nothing’ which had not 
actually taken place. 

The judge said it was the partic- 
ular province of the court to observe 
and follow this witness upon the for- 
mer trials, and he was of the opinion 
that no man living could conceive the 
stories of crime told by the witness 
and maintain himself under the mer- 
ciless fire of the leading cross-ex- 
amination attocneys of the country, 
unless upon the theory that he was 
testifying the facts within” his own 
experience. Judge Wood in substance 
continued: In passing upon ° this 
question it immaterial that juries 
in the two cases tried Jhave declared 
that they were -not satisfied of the 
guilt of the defendants on trial. The 
statute of the state imposes a bar 
to cOnviction on the testimony. of an 
accomplice alone, no matter though 
he may be believed by the jury, un- 
less there is other independent evi- 
dence tending to connect the déefend-~- 
ant on trial with the commission. of 
the crimes. 

The court, 


is 


at the request of each of 
the defendants, instructed each jury 
that a verdict of not guilty did not 
mean that the defendant on trial was 
innocent, but rather that his guilt had 
not been proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt in the manner and form pre- 
scribed by law. For these reasons it 
is apparent that the verdicts referred 
to are not necessarily at variance 
with the views of the court. 

The judge said that for 
years a series of attrocious crimes 
have been committed in Idaho and 
other western states, and the confes- 
sion and testimony of Orchard was 
the first direct evidence fixing respon- 
sibility for a considerable number of 
the crimes, and if there were no moral 
obligations on the part of the state to 
grant the partial immunity recom- 
mended, he would say there would he 
good reason for inflicting the extreme 
penalty while so many crimes are yet 
unpunished. 

The date of Orchard’s execution 
was fixed for May 15. The board of 
pardons will meet April 1. Orchard 
asked- permission to speak, and said 


several 


Aight 


that he had told the whole truth and 
that no promise of immunity’ or 
meérey -had ever been made to hi 
In tears, he thanked Judge Wood iu. 
his recommendation to the board of 
pardons. 


London Times Not te Be Yellow 


The sale of the London Times to 
Arthur Pearson has fallen through, 
Litigation was begun immediately 
upon the agreement of sale having 
been made. The matter was taken to 
the courts and the result is an order 
granting permission to a company toe 
be formed -privately, which will take 
over the newspaper and its business 
The board of directors will consist 
solely of the members of the existing 
staff of the paper. A. F. Walter, chief 
owner of the Times, will be chairman 
of the beard of directors. There will 
be no change in the political or edi- 
torial management The opposition 
to turning over contro] to Mr Pearson 
was lead by C. F. Moberly Bell, mana~ 
ger of the Times. The fears that the 
Thunderer would become a _ yellow 
journal have happily -passed away. 
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Other Parties Want La Follette 


The national inde pe ndence league, 
which is under the leadership of Wil- 
liam R. Hearst, is hunting for a can- 
lidate for president. It is understood 
the: league would like to secure Sena- 
tor LaFollette for standard-bearer, 
and the populist party, at least in some 
states, has indicated a willingness io 
nominate the senator. La-Follette is a 
republican and has not yet shown any 
inclination to abandon his own party. 
A possible candidate for the presi- 
dency on the independence league 
ticket is-Thomas L.>-Hisgen of Massa~ 
chusetts,. independence candidate for 
governor of the Bay state in 07, Mr 
Hisgen is an independent oil PAF con 
who. has waged along and bitter 
against the Standard ofl mo- 
nopoly. 
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Castro Still Defiant 





of Venezuela, does 
not seem to be at all afraid of the 
United States. For the third time he 
has positively reftised {6 submit te 
arbitration charges of-oeppression and 
financial loss made by American citi- 
zens doing business in Venezuela. Im 
its demands upon Venezuela our gov- 
ernment submitted five separate ques- 
tions with a request for the arbitra- 
tion of each in order that Castro 
could, if he liked, accept the principle 
of arbitration for some of thé de 
mands and refuse it in other casex 
The whole question will now go be~ 
fore congress. 

It is just three years 
Hay instructed. the United 
minister to Venezuela to inform 
Castro’s government that if it would 
not arbitrate these claims the govern- 
ment of the United States might be 
regretfully compelled to take such 
measures as it might find necessary 
to effect complete redress, without ree 
sort to arbitration. Castro claimed 
that the Americans who considered 
themselves injured have been brought 
before the courts of the country; that 
the highest judicial authority in 
Venezuela has decided against them, 
and that-it would be humiliating and 
unworthy of an independent nation to 
submit to foreign arbitration the de- 
cisions of its highest courts 

The situation is very badly. mixed; 
scandal and corruption have marked 
the history of the asphalt interests 
in Venezuela from the beginning. The 
big American company working the 
asphalt lakes of Venezuela was claimed 
by Castro to have furnished money 
to aid Gen Matos in getting up @ 
revolution. The company was con- 
victed. by the Venezuelan curt and 
sentenced to pay a fine of $5,000,000, 
and was practically driven out of the 
country. The highest court in Venez- 
uela has confirmed the é@ecisions of the 
lower courts,.including the big fine ime 
posed. 


Pres Castro, 


that See 
States 


ago 





The only living ex-president, Grover 
Cleveland, celebrated his Tist birthday 
March 18. At present his health is 
fairly good. P 
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The Fleet to Visit Japan 


There is n 1 terest in the an- 
n cement a ur big battleship 
fleet will return to New York by way 
< the Suez k Especially inter- 
esiing is the announcement that an 
inv tion to visit Japan has been ex- 
tended and accepted The fleet will 
proceed from San Francisco to Ha- 
waii, Samoa, and thence will go to 
Australia, where calls will be made 


at Melbourne and Sidney. Thence the 
fleet wilt proceed to the Philippines, 


and target practice will occur in the 
Philippine waters. Then the call upon 
Japan will be made; one port only 
will be visited, because of lack of 


time. A cordial welcome to the fleet 
by Japan ought to end the foolish 
talk about war that yellow journals 
have indulged in so frequently the 
past year. 

At San Francisco Rear Admiral 
Evans, now in command of the fleet, 
will retire from active service He 
retires because of having reached the 
age limit, but doubtless would have 
completed the journey around the 
world as commander were it not for 
ill health. 
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The Johnson Boom 





Democrats who do not want Bryan 
are engaged in a determined effort to 
organize support for Gov Johnson. 
The indorsement of Johnson for the 
presidential nomination by the Minne- 
sota state committee has placed him 
in the race. So many states have al- 
ready elected delegates Pedged to 
Bryan and so many more are appar- 
ently all ready to do so, that it is dif- 
ficult to figure out any result other 
than the nomination of Bryan, but 
llth hour candidates and dark 
ho-ses often win. It seems quite 
probable that Johnson having gotten 
in line this year will be a formidable 
candidate in 1912. 

The New York democratic state 
committee has voted to send an unin- 
structed delegation to the national con- 
vention, subject, of course, to the ap- 
proval of the state convention. This 
action was taken by the majority, 
which séems to favor Gov Johnson. 
Gov Johnson has been invited to make 
the principal speech at the annual 
Jefferson day dinner of the national 
democratic club of New York, April 
13. Democratic leaders from all over 
the country have been invited, but 
Bryan has not been invited. . Bryan's 
friends are talking of having a rival 
Jefferson dinner at which he would 
speak. 
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A Noiseless Gun 





A noiseless gun has been invented 
by Hiram P. Maxim, son of the in- 


ventor of the machine gun. The idea! 


of such a weapon. with smokeless 
powder suggests all sorts of awful 
possibilities, not only in warfare, but 


in civil life. A weapon which could 
be used to kill without noise would be 
dangerous indeed in the hands of 


criminals. moved to shoot from am- 
bush. Mr Maxim proposes to offer his 
gun to the United States government 
and hopes that if accepted its manu- 
facture and use will be restricted to 
the government. 


A Highway Train 








A road train for hauling heavy loads 
on ordinar) ways was invented 
in France by Col Renard A similar 
train has now been devised in this 
country by Alden Sampson of Massa- 
chusetts. The American train, it is 


claimed, embodies a number of im- 
provements over the French road 
train, chief of which is the use of 
electricity, instead of naphtha for mo- 
tive power The current is generated 
by dynamo connected to a four-cylin- 
der gasoline motor and located on the 
head machine. Another improwe- 
ment is the use of six wheel trucks 
with four large driving wheels in the 
center, and the four smaller wheels 
pivoted for steering. The engine has 
a powerful four-cylinder motor, ca- 
pable of developing 40-horse power; 
it drives the dynamo through a Morse 
Silent chain. Any trailer can be made 
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le the other trailers are 





to move whi 
disconnected 

Both the front and rear wheels of 
each machine turn when the vehicle 
is rounding a corner. A double steer- 
ing arrangement with jointed con- 
necting rods makes it possible to turn 
the whole train, which is WO feet in 
length, in a circle having a radius of 
about 20 feet. The first experimental 
train has hauled a load of W tons at 
a speed of six miles an hour on a 
level macadam road and has as- 
cended a 10% grade at the rate of 
two miles an hour. On level dirt 
roads the train will travel, it is 
claimed, at about five miles an hour. 
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Czarina Has Nervous Break-down 





The ezarina of Russia has been 
suffering from ill health for months, 
The past few weeks her condition has 
been quite serious. For many years 
She has been in constant fear lest her 
husband, the czar, her children, and 
herself meet violent death at the 
hands of revyolutionists. Since the as- 
sassination of King Carlos and the 
Crown Prince Luis of Portugal, the 
czarina has been suffering from al- 
most complete nervous prostration, 
She has been taken to Rapallo, Ltaly, 
a winter resort, near Genoa, where 
she will rest incognito. Much of her 
ill health is said to be due to treat- 
ment for reducing her weight. Her 
majesty has been greatly troubled by 
rapidly increasing avoirdupois. She 
employed specialists and they did 
what they were employed to do. The 
superfluous flesh disappeared, but the 
diet and treatment employed were so 
rigorous that a nervous breakdown 
was precipitatéd thereby. Fears are 
entertained that she may not recover. 


Spanish Swindling Scheme 








For several years a_ swindling 
scheme has been worked from va- | 
rious points in Spain upon persons in! 
the United States. Details of the 
scheme vary in different cases, but 
the essentials are practically the same 
in each ease. A long and pitiful letter 
sets forth that the writer is in prison 
in Spain and usually approaching 
death. He invariably has a young and 
beautiful daughter and also haga sub- 
stantial fortune in money, which is 
deposited in some bank in the United 
States or buried in a place known only 
to the writer. His one desire *o 

[To Page 391] 
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HAPPY OLD AGE 
Most Likely to Follow Proper Eating 











As old age advances, we require less | 
food to replace waste, and food that | 
will not overtax the digestive organs, 
while supplying true nourishment, 

Such an ideal food is found in 
Grape-Nuts, made of whole wheat and 
barley by long baking and action of 
diastase in the barley which changes | 
the starch into sugar. 

The phosphates also, placed up 
under the bran-coat of the wheat, 
are included in Grape-Nuts, but left 
out of white flour. They are neces- 
sary to the building of brain and 
nerve cells. 

“I have used Grape-Nuts,” writes 
an lowa man, “for 8 years and feel as 
good and am stronger than I was ten 
years ago. I am over 74 years old 
and attend to my business every day. 

“Among my customers I meet a man 
every day who is 92 years old and at- 
tributes his goed health to the use of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum which he has 
used for the last 5 years. He mixes 
Grape-Nuts with Postum and_ says 
they go fine together. 

“For many years before I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts, I could not say that 
I enjoyed life or knew what it was to 
be able to say ‘I am well.’ I suffered 
greatly with constipation, now my 
habits are as regular as ever in my 
life. 

“Whenever I*make extra effort I 
depend on Grape-Nuts food and it just 
fills the bill. f can think and write 
a great deal easier.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Namegiven 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 


DOING 


ou, the man who uses it. 


Yes, sir, the “C-H” Engine si so simple any in § 
telligent man can handle it—all the working parts 
t-atabie; it's stripped, ready 
for business at all times; it’sa 





e Free Book explains and describes 
these and other Vital Parts pert: 


Wide-O 


bind ourselves for 5 
Isn't that the most 1 
facturer could make! 
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Waita Minute! Don’tMake 
Another Move Till Our Special 1908 
Price Offer and Free Book Reach 


It doesn’t make aparticle of difference what power or stylo of Gasoline Engine you want 
@amove or sign any order tillour Great, Special, 1908 Price Offer and 
Complete Free Engine Book have reached you, Not acent do they cost you and they'll 
be the means of saving you CASH to the amount of $25.00 to $75.00. Just fill out and mail the 
Coupon below direct to our Factory so as to have this valuable information in your hands right 
Then put our Special Proposition and Our Engine Book up against all the Mail-Order 
Catalogs you can find and see for yourself the actual money-saving opportunity we give you 

‘We beat the Local Dealer and the Catalog House on every page of our Book. We make every 
engine we sell, guarantee it flatiy for 5 years and then put our own Lew Price on it and ship it 
Human_ Skill and Brains have never put together a more 
able, powerful and economical engine than the 


Absolute 
& Year 
Guar- 
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severe and thorough Test fora whole month, without sending 
awayacent. Then it's up to you and you only to say whether 

the “C-H” Engine makes good. Lf it doesn't, you're not , 4 
outacent. If it dees make good you pay the lowest price ever asked for a strictly 

high-class, Gasoline Engine. é@ 


Protect You With the Stiffest g® FREE 
Guarantee Ever Made 


ts our flat Guarantee that protects him absolutely for 
defective workmanship and poor material. We legally 
lace Free any such defective parts. 
,» Square offer any reliable manu- 


Every man who provides 


himself witha Powerful COUPON 


The Coleet - Getowes 
. Ce., 
ra Box K-477, aterloo, lowa 


Have the Free Book Sent You pritnd ame at once your Spectal 1eee 
Right now—while the matter is on your 


mind—fill outand mai! the coupon on 
have us send you by next 


Book, together with e . 
BEARS. . cc cccsccvesovece © 00 cece csesescse ° 
toy 


tion and Free Engine Book. 





California 


There's 





Write me today for illustrated booklets, 
crop, fruit and cattle statistics. Let me send you 
full information about California land and how to get it, 


Ask about rates and train service to California via 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


E.L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 











t When y ite 
fnatsunouts | Mention this 1" 


cost of insurance 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE 
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New York Edition 


Agriculture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist' plans — this 
edition for our own home people. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


New Commissioner of Agriculture 


It is expected that Gov Hughes will 
ahnounce soon his appointment of 
the successor to Mr Wieting as com- 
missioner of agriculture for the state 
of New York. Mr Wieting and his 
friends have been working very quiec- 
ly and cleverly to secure his reap- 
pointment. Deputy Commissioner 
Flanders, also Messrs Witter, Pierson, 
Van Alstyne, Clark and Preston and 
other officials connected with the de- 
partment are also candidates. 

One of the strongest candidates for 
the place from many thousands who 
have been in the employ of the de- 
partment is Charles T. Russell of 
Munnsville, Madison county. Mr Rus- 
sell has had a good deal of experience 
as assistant commissioner, and is in- 
dorsed for the place by the milk, 
butter and cheese interests of the 


state, as well as by granges of his 


vicinity, state dairymen’s league, and 
by Pres Snell of the five states’ milk 
producers’ association. Farmers of 
the Stockbridge valley held a rousing 
mass meeting February 26 and en- 
thusiastically indorsed Mr Russell. 
There are several other candidates and 
much political pulling and hauling for 
the place. Gov Hughes has as yet 
made no sign as to his position. 


Lively Interest in Barge Canal 


The barge canal was discussed 
pretty fully at a recent meeting of 
the central New York farmers’ club. 
The subject had been formulated as 
resolutions at the previous meeting 
for presentation to the effect that rep- 
resentatives be requested to secure a 
suspension of operations and further 
expenditure of money, and that a fed- 
eral canal be built from lake Ontario 
ut, or near, Oswego to the Hudson 
river at, or near, Troy to accommo- 
date lake service vessels. Pres Gra- 
ham and J. W. Wood favor a trans- 
fer of the barge canal to the general 
tsovernment. M. F. Perkins of Boon- 
ville pointed out that land values near 
Albany are $12 to $15 an acre; around 
Chicago, $100; the Erie canal can do 
50 times the business it does; the 
barge canal will call for $100,000,000 
more to complete it, and will ruin 
hundreds of acres of land; with elec- 
tric motors and 10 cents a mile towing 
charges the Erie canal will care for 
itself. 

0. S. Foster reviewed the whole 
question, and then asked if it is rea- 
sonable, just or common sense _ for 
New York state to build and maintain 
2 waterway that will serve outside in- 
terests more than those of the state. 
The state, he said, helps replenish the 
federal treasury and why not share 
in the benefits proportionately? Clar- 
ence Champion pointed out that the 
canal is no greater project than the 
Erie canal was in its day, when the 
resources of the state are considered. 
He also favors the federal move. R. 
A. Jones said there would not be 
enough water to fill the canal. C. C. 
Potter and H. D. ened spoke strong- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ly against the resolutions, which, how- 
ever, were adopted by a vote of three 
to one. 





Governor Signs State Fair Bill 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The most important development of 
the past week in the legislature, so 
far as the agricultural interests are 
concerned, was the signing by Gov 
Hughes of the bill of Senator White, 
providing for the reorganization of 
the state fair commission. The com- 
mission has hitherto consisted of il 
members, two of whom were the lieu- 
tenant-governor and commissioner of 
agriculture, while three others were 
required to represent the state grange, 
the association of county agricultural 
societies and the union association of 
town agricultural societies, respective- 
ly. The new law reduces the commis- 
sion to seven, of whom two will still 
be the lieutenant-governor and com- 
missioner of agriculture, serving with- 
out extra compensation, and the other 
five, without requirement as to mem- 
bership in any organization, will re- 
ceive salaries of $3000 a year. 

The governor has 30 days in which 
to appoint the new commission. Two 
members of the present commission, 
James H. Durkee of Sandy Hill and 
James M. Graeff of Westport, have 
died recently, and their places have 
not been filled. The other members 
of the old commission are Samuel D. 
Willard of Geneva, George I. Wilbur 
of Oneonta, Ira Sharp of Lowville, 
DeForest Settle of Syracuse, Abraham 
E. Perrin of Buffalo, George A. Smith 
of Frankfort and Nathan 8S. Beards- 
lee of Warsaw. It is not yet known 
whether all or any of the old com- 
mission will receive reappointment. 
They served without compensation 
beyond their actual and necessary ex- 
penses. 

Minority Leader Grady has intro- 
duced a bill appropriating $7,000,000 
for work on the improved highways, 
covering a part of the 50-million bond 
issue authorized by the constitution. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the issue of five millions of 
the highway improvement bonds sold 
ten days ago by Comptroller Glynn 
brought prices as high as 109, and 
that the issue was 16 times oversub- 
scribed, placing these bonds as an in- 
vestment proposition ahead of any 
bonds.in the world with the possible 
exception of those of the United 
States government. 

Senator Allds and Assemblyman 
Smith have introduced bills to appro- 
priate $250,000 for the agricultural so- 
cieties in place of the receipts from 
the racing tax. These bills differ 
from those previously introduced for 
the same general purpose in that they 
are designed to meet any possible 
constitutional objection to an appro- 
priation for the benefit of semi-pri- 
vate associations. As the new bills 
are drawn, they are specified to be 
for educational purposes and the en- 
couragement of agriculture. 


News from Agricultural College 


F, E. BENEDICT 





The class in extension work re- 
cently discussed the question of L. 
Jackson’s proposition from the Erie 
railroad to furnish free trains for col- 
lege work and free transportation of 
samples of soil, seeds, etc, to and from 
the college. Some 20 students en- 
tered into this discussion and brought 
out many things for and against the 
proposition. It seems -to be agreed 
that if railroads having a much 
greater mileage in the state were to 
make similar offers it might develop 
into a means of great good for the 
farmers, yet some doubt exists as to 
the desirability of accepting the pres- 
ent offer. 

Prince Victor Narajan, the 20-year- 
old son of his highness, the mahara- 
jah of Cooch Behar, India, the rich- 
est maharajah in India, so it is said, 
who hoids absolute power over half 
a million subjects in his independ- 
ent province, under British protection, 
came to Ithaca February 28 to take a 
special course in the college of agri- 
culture. The prince hopes to special- 
ize in tobacco growing, and will study 
practical methods in Virginia and 
North Carolina, after finishing the 
course at Cornell. His friend, secre- 


tary and adviser, Indu Bhushan. De 
Majumdar, is with him. This young 
man received the degree of master of 
scientific agriculture at.Cornell, where 
he was formerly a student. The prince, 
who will be the guest of Prof J. H. 
Tanner, is said to be the second or 
third prince of India to touch on 
American soil. He has studied at 
Eton college in England, Chief 
Mayo’s college at Ajmere, India, and 
later, with the sons of other Indian 
princes, he was in the imperial cadet 
corps. The prince is well built, and 
said to be an expert at polo, tennis, 
ericket and other games. There are 
four graduate students in the college 
of agriculture from India: Benihl 
Chatterjee of Calcutta, Dwijadar Dat- 
ta of Silchar, Cachar; Mohinimohon 
Datta of East Bengal, Hariproad Mi- 
tra of Jajgin (Cuttock). 

The fame of the college of agricul- 
ture is constantly increasing. There 
are 645 students this year registered 
in the 20 departments, and 126 courses 
offered, and there are now 70 mem- 
bers of the instructing staff. Sixteen 
countries, besides the United States 
and Canada, are represented in the 
student body; a large number of these 
students are taking graduate work 
and are graduates of either Cornell or 
some other institution of learning. 
The number of students would be 
even greater if all the departments 
had sufficient room. The poultry de- 
partment had to turn away applicants 
for admission, owing to lack of room. 

In addition to the regular sum of 
$150,000 appropriated for maintenance 
of the college, Director Bailey has 
asked for $65,000, which is not nearly 
the trustees and students wish it to be 
enough to make the college all that 
as to completeness. A portion of the 
extra sum asked is to equip the hor- 
ticultural, agronomy, soils, farm crops 
and other departments with greatly 
needed glass houses for greenhouse 
work. 

Prof Warren in a lecture recently 
given to an audience of farmers and 
students at the college, spoke~ about 
Pastures. He said in part that two 
of the great things in New York are 
its trees and grass. The hay and for- 
age make up two-fifths of the crops 
of the state, not including pasturage. 
On the university farms for-.the past 
two years each ton of manure ap- 
plied produced two tons of hay. The 
pastures are really more important 
to the state than fruit, and what we 
need is a New York state pasture 
growers’ association. He believes a 
horse or a cOoW can be pastured 
cheaper here than even in the west, 
largely because such extended areas 
are not needed. A cow naturally eats 
all grasses and leaves the weeds, 
which multiply, and the grasses de- 
crease, 

Prof I. P. Roberts, former director 
of the college of agriculture, estab- 
lished his pasture some 30 years ago, 
by sowing permanent grass seeds and 
applying a top-dressing. Every three 
years fertilizer was put on, using 150 
pounds an acre. Where any bare or 
thin spots showed he harrowed, sowed 
seed and harrowed again. Every year 
at haying time the pasture was mowed 
to cut off the weeds. Brome grass 
seems most palatable, with timothy 
next. The pasture contains 13 acres, 
and pastures 13 cows. 
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New State Highway Code 





Efforts of the race track people to 
make the farmers of New York state 
believe that some vital interest of 
theirs was involved in the movement 
to square the statute with the consti- 
tution by the effective abolition of 
gambling in connection with horse 
races, has to some extent diverted at- 
tention from the most fundamentally 
important measure hefore the present 
session of the legislature. Upon the 
proposed new code to systematize and 
simplify the law of the state with ref- 
erence to the construction and main- 
tenance of the great system of high- 
ways depend the welfare of the people 
and especially the agricultural people 
of the state. Nevertheless, a large 
number of earnest men, who for years 
have stood guard over the develop- 
ment of the highway law of the state, 
have refused to be side-tracked, and 
for menths now have participated in 
the preparation of the comprehensive 
law, now in the last stages of enact- 
ment, to take the place of the more or 


locsely Enown 2s 
and Fuller- 


less chaotic rrowth 
the Higbie-Armstrong 
Plank laws. 

This new code, prepared by the 
special! joint legislative commiitee ajp- 
pointed last year, of which Senator 
Jotham P. Allds of Chenango was 
chairman, passed into the hands of 
the standing committees on internal 
affairs, and last Friday it was re- 
ported to the senate, with some 
amendments, but none materially af- 
fecting its main propositions. There 
is every reason to believe that it will 
be promptly passed and approved by 
Gov Hughes. The only appreciable op- 
position remaining is that of State 
Engineer Skene, and he has failed an 
to this writing to state his objections 
in detail. It is unilkely that his ob- 
jections will seriously retard the meas- 
ure; especially as the committee has 
provided that the changes shall not 
take effect until after the close of the 
present state engineer’s term of office. 

The bill, a voluminous document 
of more than 200 pages, will create .a 
state commission of highways, to con- 
sist of three commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed on or before January 10, 1{#), 
by the successor of Gov Hughes, by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the senate. This date was fixed in or- 
der to avoid any appearance of’ politi- 
cal intent on the part of the present 
administration. 

DETAILS OF THE BILL 

Of the three eommissioners, the 
chairman, to be designated by the 
governor, is to receive a salary vf 
$6000 a year; the other two $5000 
each. One must be “a practical civil 
engineer who shall have had actual 
experience in the construction of high- 
ways and bridges.” The full term vf 
office will be six years; the first com- 
missioners to be designated for two, 
four and six years, and their places 
upon expiration filled for the full 
term. At least one of the commis- 
sioners must always be of the minor- 
ity party in the state. 

These commissioners are authorized 
to establish not more than six high- 
way divisions for administrative pur- 
poses, with a division engineer in 
charge of each. The present county 
engineers are to be continued under 
the title of the county superintendents. 
Any other county may provide, by ap- 
propriate action of its board of super- 
visors, for a county superintendent. 
Such counties as fail to provide coun- 
ty superintendents, are to be grouped 
conveniently into districts, each under 
a district superintendent, but no dis- 
trict superintendent shall have juris- 
diction over more than 5000 of total 
mileage. The present highway com- ° 
missioner is to continue in office until 
the November succeeding the creation 
of the department, and meanwhile a 
similar officer, to be known as town 
superintendent, shall be elected at the 
regular town meeting. 

One of the most important steps 
provided for in the bill is the aboli- 
tion of the old labor system of road 
maintenance, and the placing of the 
934 towns of the state upon the money 
system. Even under the old law more 
than two-thirds of the towns of the 
state have already by vote adopted 
the money system, and at the hearings 
practically of the remaining towns fa- 
vored the change. 

The bill preserves to the locality the 
regulation of the incurring of extra- 
ordinary expenditures, but it guaran- 
tees at the same time a more intelli- 
gent method of expenditure when the 
same has been-duly authorized, and a 
greater certainty of adequate repair. 

All highways are divided into three 
classes—state highways, to be con- 
structed and maintained by the state; 
and county and town highways, with 
approximately the present percentages 
of state aid. The county highways 
are to be selected originally by the 
county boards of supervisors, and when 
approved by the state highway depart- 
ment are to. be constructed substan- 
tially as at present under the Higbie- 
Armstrong act. All other roads are to 
be repaired and maintained by the 
local authorities under the direction 
of the stat@¢ department and under 
the general superintendence of the 
county or district superintendent. As 
for state aid to the local roads, the 
work will be done under the money 
system, substantially as provided now 
by the Fuller-Plank law. 

The bill provides for a system of 35 
trunk highways, connecting and con- 
stituting a network from one corner of 

. {To Page 392] 











Spanish Swindling Scheme 


[From Page 389] / 

have his daughter safely established 
in free America. He is usually a polit- 
ical prisoner from Cuba. He has but 
one friend through whom he can 
communicate with the outer world, 
the prison chaplain An occasional 
letter may be gent through him. 

The proposition is for the American 
addressed to forward money sufficient 
to pay certain costs in connection with 
the Spanish imprisonment, whereby 
his trunk may be released and to pay 
the expenses of the beautiful daugh- 
ter and the friendly 
accompany her to America. The trunk 
contains secreted the necessary 
papers for obtaining the money be- 
longing to the prisoner. One-fourth 
of it is offered as a reward to the 
American who will serve in a guare 
dianship over the beautiful daughter. 
The prisoner has no relatives in Spain | 
and makes his appeal 
force by claiming distant relationship 
to the person addressed. Information 
regarding the business and family 
connections of the person to whom 
the appeal is made is apparently fur- 
nished by an accomplice who operates 
from the United States. 

In several cases at least, money has 
actually been sent in response to such 
appeals. Then, when it was too late, 
the would-be benefactor discovers 





that he has been swindled Often, 
where the first letter is not answered, 
several other letters follow in rapid 


claiming that the prisoner 
is rapidly approaching his end and 
finally a letter may come from the al- 
leged prison chaplain, announcing the 
prisoner’s death and saying that the 
béautiful daughter is under 
and he only awaits a message, wit 
the necessary funds, of course, to 
start for the United States with the 
daughter. A variatioh of the scheme 
which has come to our personal at- 
tention represents the prisoner as 
having gotten into trouble in connec- 
tion with the De Lesseps Panama 
eanal company in Paris. He claims 
to have resisted arrest in Spain and 
to havé been so seriously wounded 
that death was expected. His fortune 
he represented at over $450,000 on 
deposit in a London bank The rest 
ef the scheme is similar to that set 
forth above 


sucession, 


> 





Florida’s new United States senator, 
William J. Bryan, has died at Wash- 
ington, of typhoid fever, after only 7} 
days following his appointment to the 
seat of the late Senator Mallory; Sen- 
ator Malloy died 
was 31 years old Since the adjourn- 
ment of the 59th congress, a year ago, 
the senate has lost seven members, 
Morgan and Pettus of Alabama, Mal- 
lory of Florida, Lattimer of South 
Carolina, Proctor of Vermont, W. H. 
Whyte of Maryland and Mr Bryan. The 
last two were respectively the odest 
and youngest men in the senate. Sene 
ator Whyte was & years old. 

The national nine-hour law: for rail- 
road telegraphers went into effect 
March 1. Many railroads as a result 
have had to employ additional oper- 


ators and many small offices have been 
closed to restrict expenses. Some of 
the western railroads have begun to 
replace the telegraph with the tele- 
phone. for use in transmitting train 
orders. Tests have been made for 
several months past which are said to 
be very satisfactory Some railroad 
men predict that the telephone will 


eventually displace the 
train despatching 


telegraph for 





Now that immigration from Japan 
has been stopped the steamship com- 
paniés’ are turning their attention to 
india, and many laborers from India 
are taking passage to Vancouver. 
Japanese emigration to Hawaii, Can- 
ada, the United States and Mexico has 
been stopped pending the conclusion 
of negotiations with the United States, 
under which certain classes only will 
be allowed entrance. 





who 


The man revolutionized the 
plow . business of the world, James 
Cliver, has died at South Bend, Ind, 


aged 84 years He began to manu- 
facture chilled plows in 1859, and the 
introduction of his plow marked the 
beginning of a new era for this im- 
portant agricultural implement. 





priest who will, 





with especial | 
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, Every break-down at harvest tfme means time 
ost. 

Every minute lost may mean grain lost. 

Every bit of grain lost means profit lost. 

You cannot afford to take chances on break- 
downs and delays with harvesting machines built 
of doubtful materials. 

You don’t have to. 

Because the International Harvester Company 
has bought mines to get the best ore—built its own 
mills to produce the best iron and steel, bought 
timber lands and built its own saw mills—to give 







| you material in your harvesting machines that you 


his care, | 





December 25. Fle | 





can always depend upon. 

An individual manufacturing. concern could not 
afford to take such precautions to protect you against 
poor materials, but the manufacturers of the 


Champion, McCormick, Osborne, 
Deering, Milwaukee, Piano, 
ay Harvesting Machines 


save you many dollars by putting always-dependable 
material into their machines. 

The modern harvester is essentially a structure 
of iron and steel, and ewen as far back as the Mex- 
ican War time, the founder of one of the Company’s 
plants, with only one factory turning out his ma- 
chines, was compelled to join with two other manu- 
facturers, in the erection of their own iron foundry so 
that they could give the farmers machines built of 
good iron. 

Today, in order to give you the best materials 
in your harvesting machines, the International Har- 
vester Company is compelled to own, in addition to 
its fourteen complete manufacturing plants: 

— 22,459 acres of coking coal lands in Kentucky 

—100,000 acres of trees in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, with a twelve-mile canal system, 
logging railroads, saw mills and other buildings 

—40,000,000 tons of ore in Wisconsin and in the 
Mesaba Range with six standard gauge locomotives 
and steam shovels that strip the surface and heap 
a fifty-ton railroad car in ten swings 

—a complete 93-acre steel plant with three blast 
furnaces, Bessemer steel mill, Blooming mill and 
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nS saw MILL 





Merchant bar mills, having a capacity of 500,000 
tons of steel and 360,000 tons of iron every year. 

The consumption of every natural product of 
the country is so far in excess of the supply that the 
cost of raw material is increasing annually, but by 
owning these properties and purchasing all other 
supplies in large quantities, this Company secures 
every advantage of highest quality. 

Every bit of material—wood, steel, iron, mal- 
leables, paint, etc., is subjected to the most rigid 
tests in special testing departments before being 
used, so the farmer buying an International machine 
may be sure that the material is always the 

Only largecapital anda strong organization make 
these advantages possible, because an individual 
manufacturer would be compelled to take what he 
could get and pay whatever price was demanded. 

In shipping, as well, the magnitude of this 
Company’s operations insures a great saving of cost 

Steel, iron and lumber are shipped to the 
various plants in train-loads, while copper, rivets, 
tacks, buckles, canvas, etc., are received in car- 
loads. 

In July, 1907, the lumber yards at one of the 
plants contained 56,500,000 fect of lumber of the 
following woods: Ash, birch, bass-wood, cypress, 
cotton-wood, fir, gum, hemlock, hickory, locust, 
maple, oak, pine, pecan, poplar, elm, spruce, syca- 
more and yellow pine. 

About seventy-five per cent of the lumber is 
air-dried, which insures a very tough material. 

These are but a few of the many advantages 
which mean the best quality in every International 
machine you buy. 

The several plants have also been able to im- 
prove the principles of construction, to improve 
workmanship, and to. employ every means that will 
increase the machines’ efficiency and durability. 

You get the benefit in the end. 

Call on the International dealer and get a catalog. 


If you don’t know an International dealer write us, and 
we will be glad to give you the address of the one nearest 
to you. 


Equal in importance with a perfect machine is perfect 

twine. The most perfect twine made may be had in Cham- 

ion, McCormick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, and 
lano, sisal, st undard, manila and pure manila brands, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, 


U. S. A. 


International Lime:—Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Cora 
Sheliers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Feed Grindefs, Knife Grinders, Cr rSep 
arators, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, New Bettendorf Wagons and Binder ‘i wine 


























































































) Our Wide 
Experience 
s- at Your 
Service 





Let us make a water supply sys- 
tem designed to fit your house—to 
meet the requirements of your 
home, farm or business—to furnish 
an abundant water supply with 
force, anywhere. Every 


frader, 


} 
Water Supply System 
is the product of our long ex nce as manufacturers 
and engineers. Ev outfit is especially cesigned, 
U mace and tested in our.own works. We send w 
we know will give you satisfaction, hence our —_ 
antee. No aes inks to leak or ze. 
ame nore ou pees the pr lem—once for all—right. 
if free boo! ik, “Hew 1 Solved the Water fal 
poston. be interest you. Send for it TODAY. 


LEADER IRON WORKS @ 
era ona aie Offices Western Branch 

ons 120 W. x1th St. 

ISAS CITY, MO, 


2145 
DECA “ALL. 














on a scale guaran. 
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The Name of JONES 








43 years) 
first clase scale at 
a lower price than you 

can buy the poorest, 















1 don't ask a pen- 
wy unless my scale 


1 make the best of 
proves to be exact- 


all kinds, | | You can 


\y as represent- R 
ed. Because of ou Should 
Own a Scale,’ by 


t podeny gl give me 
you. 


,* chance to sell writing 


N.Y. 


“JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT" 
843 Binghamton, 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


oc) aw A 


LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’* 
maneay R. E. DIETZ COMPANY wew vorx« 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 








PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


es free 


ENTITLED toa Ali 


of gestion free, 
mail, postpaid. t 
you have already received the ey you know with 
our offer, our proposition, the ki f roofing we fur- 
nish, the inducements we give, you cannot smord to 
my other kind of roofing AT ANY PRIC 

f you have any use for rooting and you = t 
received these samples, then turn to Department of 
Roofing in one of our late Big Catalogues. If you 
haven't one, borrow your neighbor’ a x3. this 
moment, on a postal card add ay. -“Mail me 

your free roofing samples and yourtaveutn roofing offers." 


fess creo SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 


ke off your Rat my y_s 
Write for Cire = | ERS 
F. E. Myers & Bro. as 


Ashland, Chie 


PUMPS: 


(Fone 
THAT 
aa Stevens 


Strawberry Plants: Sats 


Champion and Gandy-$2.00 per M, Extra strong | 
plants. HERMAN CONROW, Moorrstown, N.J 
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NEW YORK 


[From Page 390] 
the state to the other. Most of the ob- 
| jections to the bill had reference to 
details of this system, and several 
modifications were made as the result 
| of hearings on this phase of the sub- 
| ject. -These lines of road will so con- 
nect as to make a skeleton or frame 
upon which can be built a symmetri- 
cal body of first-class roads reaching 
every county and nearly every impor- 
tant village in the state. They will 
touch every railroad, every canal, and 
every navigable waterway in the state, 
and so enable the farm producer to 
reach a market with his product :n all 
weathers and at all Seasons. 

It is calculated that this system of 
through roads will cost about $22,000,- 
000 of the $50,000,000 authorized to 
be borrowed by the state for this pur- 
pose. This will leave many millions 
for use in the other two ways con- 
templated by the act. Should the im- 
provement of the highways lead to 
such an increase in the selling value 
of the farms affected, as road improve- 
ment has almost invariably caused in 
other states and countries, it is fair to 
say that the farmers of the state will 
profit to the tune of two or three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 





Oswego, Oswego Co—There are 
many changes of tenants this spring. 
Charles Barlow will be butter and 
cheesemaker at Pine Tree factory this 
summer. Mr Barlow and his brother 
Ralph attended the Cornell university 
course in dairying this winter. Wales 
creamery was paid better prices for 
milk than the Pine Tree creamery. 
Butter sells at 35c, eggs 30c p doz. 
Snow going and maple sugar weath- 


er has arrived. Cattle are high. It 
has been a poor winter to get out 
wood. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co—Wood 
piles are nearly all up and a gasoline 
engine is here sawing it up. Hay is 
searce and is bringing a good price, 


$20 a ton. There are many auctions 
now and goods are bringing good 


prices, especially horses and cattle. 
Grain is very high, so there is not 
much profit for those who sell milk. 
The milk station here will be closed 
April 1. Apples are selling at $2.50 p 
bbl, potatoes 80c p bu, eggs 22c p doz. 





New .York Country Produce Markets 
NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 70c 
p bu, oats 60c, rye 90c, bran $26@28 
p ton, linseed meal 32@33, middlings 
27 @ 29, corn meal 27@28. Veal calves 
7@8% ¢ p lb. Cmy ttb butter 8le p 
Ib, prints 28@32c, dairy 25c, c 
cheese 15@16c. Fresh eggs 26c p 
doz, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, turkeys 
15@ lbc, dressed fowls 14@16c p Ib. 
Potatoes 2.25@2.50 p bbl, sweets 4@ 
4.50, white onions 1.50@1.60, red 1, 
yellows 1.15@1.25, cabbage 4@6 p 
100, turnips 1@1.25 p bu, pea beans 
2.40@2.45, celery 9@10 p 100 behs, 
At Syracuse, seed corn SOc p bu, 
58e, rye SSc, bran $27@27.50 p 

ton, cottonseed meal 31, gluten feed 
27, middlings 26@28, choice timothy 
hay 11@18 p ton: Heavy hogs 7@7.25 
| p 100 lbs. Butter 


quiet and steady, 
emy tubs 30@8lc p Ib, prints 32c. 
Fresh eggs 25c p doz, dressed fowls 
19@20c p Ib, turkeys 25c. Potatoes 
1@1.10 p-bu, yellow onions 50@60c. 
At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, rye 
S5e, corn Thc, oats 60c, bran 28 p 
ton, midlings 30, choice timothy hay 
16@18. - Beets 40c-p bu, cabbage 20c 
p doz, carrots 35e°p bu, onions T5@ 
SOc, marrow beans 2@2.10, red kid- 
ney 1.75@2, pea beans 1.95@2)  Ap- 
ples 2@2.50 p bu Cmy tub butter 
30@81c p 1b, prints 31lc. Fresh eggs 
18e p doz, live chickens 12¢ Ib, 
turkeys l4c, ducks 12c¢ 
At Buffalo, marrow 
2.50 p bu. pea beans 2.15@2.35, red 
kidney 1.80@2.10. Potatoes TA@S80c p 
bu, sweet 5.50@6.50 p bbl, yellow on- 
ions S\@0ec p bu. cabbage 1.50@2.50 
p cra. celery 4@5, cukes 2@2.50, let- 
tuce '0c@1 p bx, mushrooms 35@50c 
p lb, radishes 20c p doz bchs. turnips 1 
p bbl. Cmy tub butter 29@30c p Ib, 
prints 3ley dairy 26@27c. f ec cheese 
| 14@16c. Fresh eggs 19@22c p doz, 
| live turkeys 15@17fec p lb, fowls 13@ 
14c, chickens l4c. Fancy apples 3.75 
, @4 p bbl, common stock 1@1.50 





oats 
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$2.40@ 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, March 23, 1908. 


At New York, prices for steers con- 
tinued to advance all last week in 


sympathy with western markets. Veals 


held up Wednesday on moderate re- 
ceipts,_closed steady; very few barn- 
yard and western calves offered and 


the market continued steady. Good 
and choice milch cows were in fair 
demand and steady; medium and 
common cows were slow and §$2 
@3 p head lower. Milch cows 20@ 
58 ea. 


Today there were 19 cars of cattle 
and 8460 calves on sale. Supply of 
steers very limited and prices strong; 
fat cows and fat bulls were 10c 
higher, medium and “common bulls 
steady, medium cows slow and weak, 
common cows 10@15c lower. Veals 
on heavy receipts declined T5c@$1 
p 100 Ibs. Steers 5.65@6.45 p 100 Ibs, 
including Pa steers, 967 to 1195 Ibs, 
5.65@6; bulls 3.50@4.70, fancy 1900- 
lb bull 5.40, cows 1.60@4.40, oxen 4.25 
@4.50, veals 4.50@8.50, culls 3.50@ 


4, barnyard calves 3@4.25. 
Today there were 1714 cars sheep 
on sale. Common to fair ewes $4@ 


5.50 p 100 Ibs, N Y state lambs 7@ 
8.80, mainly 8.25@8.75, western lambs 
8.75, O and Mich lambs 8.50@8.60; a 
few yearlings 6@6.50. The pens: were 
entirely cleared: 


Hogs. advanced: last week 15@25c 


closing steady. Today there “were 
417 hogs. on sale. ‘Market 10@15c 
higher. N Y state and Pa. hogs,.125 


to 145 Ibs, sold at $5.35@5.50,. 60-Ib 
state pigs 5. 
THE HORSE MARKET 

There is a constantly increasing de- 
mand for horses of all commercial 
types as the spring season advances, 
and the general outlook is encourag- 
ing. Horses of the better grades are 
especially active and strong. Good, 
sound, second-hand horses are selling 
generally from $150@225 ea; cripples 


and inferior offerings 40 up; chunks, 
1100 to 1300 Ibs, 180@250; choice 
heavy drafts 250@325. 


At Buffalo, nearly all kinds of live 
stock sold better early this week. 
General receipts were moderate and 
the demand lively. Monday saw 90 
loads of cattle on hand. Top steers 
sold arournf@® $6.50 p 100 lbs, cows 4@ 
4.85, bulls 3.75@5, feeding steers 3.75 
@4.85, common cows 2@2.75, stock 
steers 3.50@4, fat heifers 4.75@5.40, 
veal calves 7.50@9, milch cows 20@ 
58 ea. 

Pigs moved at $4.85 p 100 Ibs, while 
good packing hogs realized $5.35@ 
5.45. -Prime lambs fetched. .8@8.75, 
cull lambs 6@6.50, wethers. 6.50@7.25, 
ewes 5.75@6.35, bucks and 
sheep 3@5. 





New York Grange™ Notes 


Hendeérson grange has accepted ‘the 
invitation to meet with Adams’ grange 
March 28, when work ‘will -be «given 
in the third and fourth degrees: The 
meeting will be called at 10:80. A feast 
will be given at noon and degree .work 
in the ‘afternoon. 


In the forenoon of. March 28 third 
and fourth degrees will be conferred 
by Watertown grange. There will be 


a feast at noon. At 2p m there will 
be an open. session when it is hoped 
that H. E. Cook of Denmark will de- 
liver an address. 

It is expected that Messrs Tilly and 
Vock will be present at the next meet- 
ing of Theresa grange, March 28, to 
discuss why more farmers do not take 
the winter courses in agriculture at 
Cornell university, and whether it 
would pay the farmer of mature vears 
to do so. It is also planned to confer 
first and second degrees. 

At the regular meeting of Perch 
River grange last week, the third and 
fourth degrees were conferred on a 
class of ten candidates, after which 
the gentlemen served. supper. 

At the recent meeting of the Oneida 
county grange lecturers’ association in 
Utica, it was decided to hold a speak- 
ing contest at the August meeting of 
the Pomona. The next meeting of this 
Pomona will be held June 9 at Ver- 
non grange hall. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 


By usin 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Onl Paint endorsed by the “Grangé” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 


From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
a ee. BOOK — FREE 
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largest stock of thri: 
lants in New England. A 
he New and standard varie- 
ties. The Dicky is the 
best one in sight. Buy 
oar plants of the orig. 
nator. I have been selling 
eng true to name for forty 
a ye y catalogue is 
% olan ue not like any other, 
Sen Sw it. 
2. ‘s. PRATT 
Reapin $ M 
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DIBBLE'S SEED POTATOES 


best in the world. Sold out of many kinds but 
Renty of Early Six Weeks, Early Ohios ened 

arvest, Bovees, Queens, Hebrons, Cobb! erg, 
Mountains, Maines, Raleighs, Carmans, Rurals 
= = hand also nearly a thousand barrels «€ 

toes that have been pronoun 

BLIGH’ -PROOF by over five hundred of our 
customers. Catalog Free. Send for it NOW. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Box C. Honeoye Falls, RP 





Nurseries 


TRE 


Se oeiee oon rtnnd nts mailed for 106 
oe ¥ saan sample currants ‘or 
Genuine, chee Lewis ROKSCH, BeaBs Fredonia, N. 


























Magazi Established S. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO. Rochester, N: 


¥. 





DRILLING * 
MACHINES’ 


T 70 sizes and ays, for dril either deep 
shallow y walle = ony, ot soll or roc Moan cy 
wheels or on engines or bree pe powers. 

a and @ durable: Any @ eqs spurts 
. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Sthace, N. ¥. 





Mention In writing any of oura@ 


vertisers. You will gets 


(this Journal very quick reply if youde 














Farmers’ Exchange 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THiS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
IIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

cory must be geceiv d Friday to g 
sertion in issue of the fol lowing week. 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

ADDRESS 

AMERICAN 


439 Lafayette Street, 


sarantee in- 
Advertise- 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES—By @ son of Hen- 
gervéld De Kol, out of A R O cows. Let us know 
what you want to pay and we will give descriptions 
and pedigrees. We are making special prices in or- 
der to reduce our stock and are offering real bar- 
gains. ARCADY FARMS, Goshen, Orange County, 
N Y. 





boar, has won 
October pigs 


yearling show 
June boars $15, 


FOR SALE—Fine 
three firsts, price $4. 





$10. Write for 7. ce Z. T. SMITH & SON, 
Upper Sandusky, 

PRIZE HOLSTEIN CATTLE, Chester White and 
ersey Red pigs, cheap; roofing slate, dark blue, 
non-fading, at wholesale W. M. BENNINGER, 








| 143 years from best Jaying strains in 


of any | 


FARMERS’ 


EGGS AND POULTRY 








GGS—Bronze and black turkeys, $3 per 13; from 
aoe birds $% 13. Muscovy ducks, Langshans, Ham- 
burgs. Leghorns, $1. Circular, stamp. CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, O. 


MANOKIN WHITE 





LEGHORNS satisfy. 
America. Stock 
PUSEY, 


and eggs at farmers’ prices. ROBERT B. 








Princess Anne, Md 

ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS exclusively, 
12 years; unequaled laying strain; hatching eggs; 
6 $1, 10 $ WILLIAM SCHLUER, Jamesport, 
N Y¥. 

ABSOLUTELY STAY WHITE Wyandottes; eggs. 
15 $1, 100 $5; guarantee satisfied customers; good 
cee producers. W. E. SHOEMAKER, Laceyville, 
>a. 





toms $5, 10 








BRONZE TURKEYS eggs $2.50. 
Fine, beautiful birds, ‘hardiest and best strain 
known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, N 

#0 v ABIESIES poultry, eggs, pigeons, dogs, hares, 
etc; booklet free: Col’d Desc’ @-page book, 10 

| cents. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 

FOUK UTILITY Columbian cockerels, $3 each; 


trios R C Brown Leghorns, %; hundred Leghorn 
eggs, $%. SARA LITTLE, Clyde, N Y 





WHITE WYANDOTTES -exclusively; stock and 
K. 











eges for sale. Prices reasonable; stock fine. M. 
SHELHORN, Route 3, Marlton, N J 
BRONZE TOMS from first prize winners at New 
York. Eggs. Pekin ducks $% tfico. Stamp. WEB- 
STER KUNEY, Seneca Falls, N Y. 
WHITE WYANDOTTE and S C White Leghorn 
eggs from high-scoring, selected birds, 15 $1, 2% $1 
100 $3.50. CARL AGY, Pataskala, O. 
THOROUGHBRED eg Best 2 varieties. 
Good stock. Eggs 15, : < Catalog. H. K. 
MOHR, Route 3, Gteieiecte Pa. 


| 


| Hen incubator 
Bred | 


Y, | son. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—One 1 Prairie State incubator, 
SF one 120-egg Prairie State incubator, $10: three 

| Prairie State incubators, $18 each; one 200- 
egg Pineland incubator, $12; one 173-egg Natural 
$10; one Never Sink incu- 
outdoor Olentangy brooders (75 

all in good running order and 
complete. Eggs for hatching—White and Barred 
Rocks, White Indian Game, 5 C R I Reds, White 
Leghorns and Wyandottes, $ per 100, $50 per 1000 
Angora cats; also Jersey cows and heifers, St Lam- 








bert strain. ELKINS POULTRY FARM, Elkins 
Park, Pa. 

DO YOU WANT ‘to build a $1 brooder, or the 
most up-to-date poultry house or raise every 
chick, or master incubation, parasites. feeding, or 
thoroughly learns the poultry business? Invest 50 
cents in Poultry Husbandry, the latest and most 
practical poultry book, by P. JUDSON PECK 
Donough, N > 

FARME'S—Free catalog of prize-winning Rocks 
and Wyandottes at m rate prices. Eggs in sea 


ode 
HILLCREST FARMS, 


Oakford, Pa. 





POULTRYMEN—Send for our new %-page illus- 
trated poultry catalog, absolutely free. EAST DON- 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OWN CARPETS without 








DYE YOUR remov- 
ing them from the floor, You just apply “Perfec- 
‘tion Carpet Dye’’ with a stiff brush. Colors rich 
and very durable. Rose, crimson, terra cotta, 
maroon, green (light. dark and olive) blue (light 
‘and dark). lc per package, 3 for 2c, 6 for #@c, post 
paid. One package covers 4 square yards. Send Ik 
for trial package with full directions W. CUSH 
ING & CO, Dept A, Foxcroft. Me. 

BARNS OF PLANK, cheapest, strongest. Book 
for stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefon 
taine, 

FERTILIZER LIME—For prices. et address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg. Pa. 





CHOICE BARRED os EGGS, 


13 $1, 100 
Pekin duck eggs. 11 $i; ° 


circular. A. 



























Benningers, Pa. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Ia. 

CHOICE REGISTERED Percheron stallions and Se, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
mares. Address C. M. BAKER, Manhattan, Il. Rock; good ack. Eggs 15, $1; 10, $. G. C. 
Branch stable, J. M. HASWELL, Hoosick, N Y sc HIRMER, wArnold, Nid. . 

< EGGS—Two sittings $1.50, 50 chicks $, Brown 

a * — oe oa. conte ——, well | cockerels $1.25, White pullets (laying) $1. LEG- 
rec in: quie ( sur ar ¥ ro igree HORN . tM, a as : >a. 
and price aGarese W M G. BOGERT, Cresco, Pa. IORN FAR i, Lancaster, Pa 

15 EGGS. $1, prize winners, Rocks. Reds, Lang- 

BROOKLANDS FARM Holsteins, Stittville. N Y; | shans, Minorcas. Catalog free. FRANK HAR- 


special bargains in bull calves, 


registered stock only; 
V Supt. 


al all ages. W. L. PENTECOST, 








“FOR SALE—2 young thoroughbred Cheshire sows, 





bred to farrow in June, $10 to $15 each, E. FAR- 
RINGTON, Sanataria Springs, N Y. 
MAPLE ROW FARM—Registered Ayrshires, 175 | 


We breed good 
Write your wants. 
Y. 


select 


head of all ages to from. 
milkers of strong constitution. 
Fr. H 





. COOKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, N 
PERCHERON and F = h Coach stallions for | 
sale. Make money yeurs nd help farmers make 


money with better horses. = rite ELWOOD AKIN, 


Auburn, N Y* 

















FOR SALE—One Wenger's Swine breeding crate; 
has not been_ used; $10. J. PP. BARTLES, 
Plemington, N J. 

TWO YOUNG -REGISTERED Holstein. cows 
young pony. Bargains GEO COURTNEY, Mer 
cer, Pa, 

FOR SALE—A _ well-bred registered Jersey bull. 
Price reasonable. COVERT FARM, interlaken, 
N Y. 

Cc am A GEESE, white or brown, $5 per pair. W. 
Ww. EIMAN, Emporiur m, Pa. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 


FARM RAISED Rose Comb Brown ag 5 cock- 
erels; best strain; eggs for hatching. I. HAW- 
KILNS, Bullville, N 


WHITE ROCKS 
prize-winning stock. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 








Prices reasonable. 
F 


les and 
HOCH & CRICK, 











| 8 © WHITE LEGHORN eggs % per 14. Laying 
pullets $1, Wyckoff strain. MOULTON TERRACE, 
Protection, N Y. 
WHITE ROCKS, Wyandottes, S c Brown Leg- 
|} horn eggs. $1 per 15; trios. LOUI KRAMER, 
Farmingdale, N Y. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES—Eggs by the sit- 
ting only. On ten entries at New York state fair, 1907, 

our bir ds won first and second: cock first, second | 
and fifth; hen, second and third; pen of old, sec- 
ond; cockerel, second, pullet and second pen of 
young. We also won all first and seconds at 
Johnstown, 1907, besides winning at Ballston, Cam- 
bridge and Sandy Hill: $ and $2 per sitting. 


WALTER McEWAN, Loudonville, Albany Co, N Y. 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively: eggs and day-old chicks, fertility and 
safe delivery guaranteed; circular with prices free; 


4 cents in stamps for photo showing interior con- 
struction of breeding pens, trap-nest arrangement, 








etc. GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y 

“THE BRE ED THAT LAYS is the breed that 
pays. Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Best layers. Eges i hate *hing and stock for sale. 
Write us before placing your order elsewhere. 
WHITE LEG HORN ‘POU LTRY YARDS CO, 
Route 10, Waterville, N ¥ 

EGGS FOR HATCHING from strictly pure-bred 
Rhode Island Reds. Rhode Island Whites and Ply- 
mouth Rocks: circular free. Reds and Rocks. 15 
eggs $1.25. 100 Whites, 15 eggs CHERRY 


33 
LAWN FARM, Schodack Landing, N 
RANDOLPH POULTRY FARM sale of Rose and 











WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively, 75 cen 
for 13 eggs. $4 for 10. FRANK M. EDW ARDS. 
Water Mill, N Y. 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

WARD BLACKBERRY sstill the best, large 
stock of one and two-year-old asparagus: 30 varie- 
ties of strawberry and other smal! fruit plants. 
Send for illustrated circular of Ward and general 
price list. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N F 

SECOND CROP and northern grown seed pota 
toes, berry plants. choice seed corn, etc. My free 
descriptive catalog gives full and more complete in 
formation; 30 years’ experience. W. HALL 
Marion Station, Md. 

FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $3.50 to $4.50 
bushel; white onion sets $3 bushel: yellow onion 
sets $2.50 bushel. jarden peas. cowpea clover 
seed, seed potatoes, etc. JOSEPH E HOLLAND 
Milford. Del 

NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES-— No 
blight; Raleigh. lonia. Twentieth Century, Manis 
tee. SAMTEL FRASER, Geneseo. N Y¥ Author 
of “The Potato” book. Formerly at Cornell exp 
station. 

SEED SWEET POTATO—Jersey yellow and red 
in good condition. sacked to carry safely. by ex 


press or freight; being scarce, order early if wanted 
CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





20.00 WELL HARDENED Early Jersey Wake 




















WHITE WYANDOTTES-For choice stock or 
eggs from select matings, write FISHER BROS, 
Collinsville, O. 

E S—Barred Rock, Pekin duck $1 per 13; 
Bronze turkey, $2.50 per 13. 8S. Y. BYRN, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

FOR SALE—AIl leading varieties pou itry. ducks, 
turkeys, gumeas, geese, etc. r i SHELLY, 
Flerin, Pa. 

BUFF, BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS eggs, 
15 $1, % per 10. WOODLAND POULTRY FARM, 
Milton, bel. 

BRONZE TURKEYS, Toulouse. Embden geese, 
Pekin ducks, Wyandottes. B. McCONNELL, Ligon- 
ier, Ind 





15 eggs 


is” hs HBRED WHITE Wryandottes, 
$1, $5. Newport, Del- 


EARLE M. LYNAM, 


Hy 


RHODB 
prices reasonable. 
N Y¥. 





ISLAND RED 
FRED 


EGGS—Choice 
EMMONS, King Ferry, 





FARM RAISED 
per 15, $4 per 100. 
BABY CHICKS. eggs, cockerels, 
Leghorns; write FRANK EDSON, 


REDS. 
R. J. 


cents 
Md. 


eggs 75 
Motters, 


selected 
DORSEY 





choice White 
Le Roy, N Y. 





SILVER LACED and White Wyandotte eggs, $1 
per sitting of 15. R. GSBORNE, Hurlock, Md. 


BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS, fine ones, at 
$1.50 each. THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose, O. 


LARGE BARRED ROCKS. Eggs. WHITE DIA- 
MOND POULTRY YARDS, Romulus, N Y. 


WHITE ROCK eggs exclusively. 
WALNUT FARM, Lockport, N Y. 











ENGLISH 























Single Comb Brown, White ami Buff_ Leghorns. = “ni 
Rose Comb pi He. and ae Waite 7 | 30 RUFF ROCK EGGS. $. BRANCH VALLEY 
andoite eggs for hatching per sitting. } -| porn r »S. ~~ 
RIS B. SIXBY, Randolph, N Y. | POUR ES Caan, Teen Pe c 
HREE MONEY-MAKERS, Rose Comb FISHEL WHITE ROCKS—: Cees $1.50. AR- 
Rhode Idand Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Wane | THUR BENNINGER, Walnutport. Pa 
Leghorns; best strains; eggs. $1 per sitting <0 
r tGE HOWARD, JR, B i Brook, | SOLID BUFF S C Orpington eggs 5 cents. KEF- 
oe —— D, — ; FER BROS, Route No 1, Axtline, 
BUFF AND ag = ROCKS, White and nog —Fine. ringy barring; 15 eggs $1, hundred 
ge Ls, large. heavy winter layers; splen- | $5. L. MILES, Laceyville, Pa. 
did Eggs $1 per 13; guarantee good baie. | WHITE MOOK BOGE BLS al le Ae 
é 8 P ARDS, Washington. N J. Gs 5 $l, 5 50, 
Tylon's POULTRY Y ashington. | GEARGE BURT. Gokenoa 6 
WH wy — Leghorns, Reds. Eggs | 
Pe a Circular free. Prices FINE. MAMMOTH BRONZE terkeys. HAVEN 


fant, FAIRVIEW F! FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


| HOWE, Dublin, Va. 


stock; | 


























field and Charleston Wakefield cabbage plants, $2 
per 1000 F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J 
POTATOES—RBovee, Cobbler. Longfellow. Murph 
Norotor. Thoroughbred. Mammoth Eighty varie 
ties. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y 

PLUM FARMER RASPRERRY, largest Black 
can grown, $1 per 100. $ per 100. J. W. WADS 
WORTH, Hastings. Oswego Co. N Y 

1.000.900 STRAWBERRY PLANTS and asparagus 
roots. Lowest prices, free catalog. CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass. 

SEEDS. potatoes, onion sets, 100.000 vegetable 
plants; buy direct. GLICKE’S SEED FARMS, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

WESTCHESTER SEED CORN. %-9% per cent 
germination. H. A. SOUTHERLAND. UGalls Cor 
ners, N Y¥ 

Ms a 2 $i. postpaid; gladoli, $1 100; cata- 

J. L. MOORE, Northboro. Mass 

CHOICE YELLOW GLOBE onion seed. BYRON 
| LANDIS. Avonia, Pa. 

DAHLIAS—2 kinds, $1. Catalog H. BURT. 





Taunton, Mass 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken American fox 














and 
beagle hounds. also eligible Collie pups Stamps 
for circular. AMBROSE S. TAYLOR, West Ches 
ter, 

COLLIE PUPS, natural heelers beautifully 
marked. good size and style. Pedigreed. & WM 
K. CREASY, Catawissa, Pa. 

REAUTIFUL CATALOG—Collies, Jerseys. poul 
try. horses. CLYDE BURNESON, West Bridge 
water, Pa. 

FULL-RBLOODED Scotch Collies for sale by L. 
W. COTTERMAN, Bryan, 0 

WANTED—Red foxes. Write T. W. DAVIS, 


Greenville, 8 C. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


MAKE MONEY by_ using “Peerless” Traction 
engines, threshers, hullers, sawmills, gasoline  en- 
gines and steam plows. Catalog free. THE GEISER 
MFG CO, Waynesboro, Pa. 


FOR SALE Extre good Root and Cass standard 
scales 


wagon s six tons: price $4. Address 
DAVID RICKER Lexington, Ia. 








EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


| 


| GRAPH 


(21) 393 
OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
by the Labor Information Office for 








free of cha 
Italians (59 fayette street. Telephone 1198 Frant- 
lin), New ¥ City. FR ABOR OFFICE 
for circular and application blanks. 
MAN (23) WANTS POSITION on poultry and 
fruit farm. Some experience with por altr y Stat 
particulars H. LITTLE, R F D 2, Chatham 


POSITION 
farm, 
ct 





WANTED F 7 


poultry, vegetable 
or gentleman's place FRED 


‘K HILL, Lym 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Firemen and 
roads to fill vacancies 
Experience unnecessary 


brakemen on all rail 
caused by promotions 
State age, hight, weight 
Firemen $100 monthly become engineers and earn 
$200. Brakemen $75, becoming conductors earn 
$150. Name position preferred RAILWAY ASSO 
os oo Room 117, 227 Monroe St Brooklyn, 





WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraph Po- 
sitions secured. Catalog free. EASTERN TEL rE 
SCHOOL, Box |, Lebanon, Pa 





WANTED—Immediately 
by month, sober; no other 
ort Byron, N 


SITUATION WANTED 


for farming, Single man 
need apply. R. WELCH 





FEMALE 


A REFINED AMERICAN woman 3 years old 
wou'd like position as housekeeper on ‘a farm 
Good buttermaker, thoroughly understands = lw 
business First-class references MES SEXTON 
Box 7, Scarboro N Y 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS make $103. 3% per month selling cone “— 
self-sharpening patented scissors and cutlery 











| Giebner sold 2 pairs in three hours a “S13 : 
you can do it. We show how Free outfit. O, 
THOMAS MFG CO, 144 11 St, Dayton, 0. 

CITY OR COUNTRY men in or near fruit’ or 
potato districts to sell spraying materials You can 
make $1000 in next three months, Write DOWN 
ICIDE CHEMICAL CO, Box 1%, Middleport, N'Y 

FARMER BOYS are making easy money selling 
our three artioles. You can do it Early reply 
gets exclusive territory fre WESTERN MANI 
FACTURING CO, 1813 College Ave, Racine, Wis. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York Olty 











FARM 70 ACRES, 9-room house, 1 barn 20x60 
henhouse 18x60, new stave silo 4x24; 4 miles from 
Owego Plenty fruit, apples, pears. plums, grapes. 
strawberries and raspberrie Ruildings in good 
condition To a quick buyer at $189. one-half 
cash, balance to suit We sell and satisfy more 
farm buyers than any agency in the state Come 
on, we can and will satisfy you Ve are farm 
ers and know what you want for profit HALL'S 
FARM AGENCY, Owego Y 

IDAHO, the land of sunshine and Opportunity. 
513.000 acres of fruit land open te entry under 
Carey act. No crop failures under irrigation, proj- 
ects backed by the government. Cheap land, bounti- 
ful water. Special cheep rates to Idaho March 
| 3 to April 15, next For free information write 
LEAGUE OF SOU THER N IDAHO COMMER 
CIAL CLUBS. Boise, Ida 
6000 MONEY-MAKING FARMS for sale in M4 
staics.. “‘Strout’s List 19," the largest illustrated 
catalog of farm bargains, with reliable information 
of farming localities, ever issued, including 


bond 
free Dept 4, BE. A, 
New York 


good for R R 
STROUT CO 


fare. mailed 
150 Nassau St, 

















FARM AND GREENHOUSES. one mile from 
city; T0 acres, 20 best garden land, balance snit- 
able for grazing or fruit Three large greenhouses 
for early forcing: natural gas; two dwellings, barn 
and out buildings E. L. DAVIDSON, North Park- 
ersburg Va 

~NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt- 
ing camps and country real estate of every de- 
scription. Circular free upon receipt of address, 
Dept %. P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire St, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

DELAWARE FARMS~— Grain. fruit. truck, poul- 
try. Excellent climate. fertile soil, best markets, 
good schools. Prices from $600 to $30,000. Free cat- 
alog. CHAS M. HAMMOND, Milford, Del. 
FARMS-~ Mild healthy climate: good markets 
HENRY EVANS. Gnuinevs. Va 
First for Real Estate. 

American Agriculturist, New York 


city. Gentlemen: My experience in 
advertising in the Real Estate Market 
of the American Agriculturist has con- 
vinced me that your paper. stands 
among the first for the use of gen- 
eral real estate dealers.—[D. R. Udell, 


| Delmar, N Y. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


Practical Farm 


Have you seen it—the 48-page 


Building Plans 


FREE TO YOU FOR A 2-CENT STAMP 


TO COVER POSTAGE 
k, written by 


an expert, con- 
ractical up-to-date ldeen ber ox din and yom > ng every- 
thi Sajntng v hen house to a atable, Every point is explaines. itis 


ng 
more hen, ng it is invaluable. 
pee now —ask for a 


or it asntall 


free copy of “ Practical Farm 
it gives you fatormation on the ready roofing 


Sia on which en70ns who believes in getting his money's cre will be 


have. Tell us when you write 


poor roofin 
mM, A nnd are uns 
ROOFI 


not o 


N 
coor DO the finest f Felt pur a pat in tints. an roofi 





you're i 
look good outside, bu ie 
- see test. PAROID > READY 
8 good but is clear 

our 


But this is one ronson © y mera vat ri the others and a great deal 


more when you get the 


DON’T mies the book—send for it—send NOW. 
¥. W. BIRD & SON, Est. 1817, (Dept,14 ) EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
— ee 








Bi you are going to build a house, 
repair or improve your old one, 
send for our large Catalogue of 


In buying your materials from different local 
dealers a large profit is paid on each line of goods 
bought. By the time the house is finished, the 
cost is much greater than anticipated, Isn’ t that 
usually'the case? 

You need not pay more than the right prices and 
yet put into your house materials of dependable 
quality—Ward quality—if you buy all of your ma- 
terials of one concern and of one department, 
Monitgom & Co.’s ————- Ma- 
t om. You pay but one small profit 

on the whole lot, instead of a good profit to each 

dealer on the many lines. You might as well buy 

at the prices your dealers pay as to let them buy 

ne you and each one get a good profit for so 
joing 

Consiéar these advantages in buying Mill 
‘Work, Builders’ Hardware, Roofing, 


Building Material | 


Metal os points. Oils, Varnishes. 
ss mb ey 

——_ es, Lighting Fixtures, tels, 
Grates, etc. 

Cur Building .Material Catal con- 
tains 112 pages, is fully illustrated and is a book 
every farmer, planter, ranchman house owner and 
contractor and builder should have. No other 
book shows such large variety of so many lines for 
the user to buy from, 

Our terms are liberal. We know by helping you 
to save money on your building we will make a 
steady customer of you. 

a ere extra profits, unnecessary annoyances and 
elays. 

Get this book. Send for it right now, It will 
mean dollars saved anda better home, or a 
for you, Write 


|Montgomery Ward & Co., Sy CHICAGO 





FENCE 


An © 


ormyos 
or cae d test. 


pROM 


Sera nee i; We mall (ree sample 





-— —" a se eee 





























“——S 
15” 35cr. 


PER ROD 
DELIVERED. 








~ 


p Ban nl 


ences, » Arches, 
Vines, Trellis, Lawn 
jo Otc., will inter- 
est you, Write for it today. Address 
The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 


COll.: SPRING. FENCE 


wav 














pe eee gh oes eg ah 
en-tight. Sold aoek to the 
meg BA at lowes’ 


Frisky freien ato 4 Tio page 
Saray a pricedist free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 













































































RANGER REVOLVING 
BARBED 


WRITE US 

RODS YOU 
CANUSE. WE NAME 
PRICE DELIVERED. 
KLEFS MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MQ, 


‘TME ONLY 
ROTARY BARB 
MADE. DURABLE, 
TRONGEST, 
@ND HUMANE 





Hex sor Strength 
Dolled tyilee yoo Galvanized to 
- prevent rust. Have no agen ents, Sell at 








en he 2 

= andart. For lawns, 

churches,cemeterice 
nd for FR 

Ta Address 
‘ence 

z O10 Decaturind 





























When you write to any a 
our advertisers; you'll get 
& very prompt reply. 


Mention this Journal 








PACE FENCE 


The Pioneer Woven Wire Fence is 
the best fence in the world for any 
purpose, Twenty-five years of ex 
perience, science and skill in every 
rod of a Page. Twice as strong, dur- 
able and economical as any other 
fence. Requires but few posts. It 
means money to’ you to learn about 
a Page Fence. Folder and Catalog 
free. Write a postal for them now. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE co. 
Boz 915, Adrian, Mich. 





EASY TO BUY 

Superior Fences, absolutely 
strongest and best made, Only 
heavy gauge 8,9 and 10 ligt: 


Steel W 


Low prices. Write for Free Cata- 
log and fall information. 


THE wrens FENCE co. 
Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 





|} tion in 


| Shared 


j Canners, 
| Stockers 


| When sold in 





‘We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
agents Our catalog ig Free. Write for it to-day. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO.. 993 10th St., Terre Heate, iad. 





— I> 


Feneesare the strongest fencesknown. 
Will last a lifetime. Write for catalogue. 


WE PAY FREIGHT. P 
TWE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, O8I0 


| Total, *67 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 





Cora : 
| 1908 | 1907 


Wheat 
1908 | 1907 


Cash or 
Spot 





1908 1907 
| 


New York. -76 
Boston . -76 
Toledo . .68 
St Louis 64 
Haat p’lis 64 


Chieago .| 95 |. | .66 
79 | 
Liverpool .| 1.0 - | 75 





Oats 








At New York, local trade 

corn is somewhat dull. However, 
ferings are somewhat limited. No 
mixed corn 74@Tde p bu in elevators, 
No 1 northern spring wheat $1.14, No 
2 red winter wheat 1, clipped white 
oats 58@63c, mixed oats 5ic, malt 1.15 
@1.20, hominy 3.75 p bbl, corn chops 
27 p ton, corn meal 1.40@1.50 p bag. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Chicago, the undertone of the 


cattle market is healthier. A. restric- 
receipts seemed to infuse 
plenty of life into buyers and general 
quotations for well finished steers 
touched the highest point realized in 
months. Nearly all grades of beeves 
in the improvement, 
Good to fey native beeves 
Common to fair native beeves 
Butcher cows, choice to extra ... 
Butcher cows poor te good 
Butcher bulls, good to choice 
cows and bulls 
5 to 730 Ibs 

3, good to fey 

calves 
Mileh cows, head 
Good to prime heifers 
Stags, good to choice 


SP ym pom go m V 
SSSsSernesa 


naturally 
and at 


The advanced quotations 
tended to increase receipts, 
times some recessions set in. 

Hog prices have shown a tendency 
to attain a higher level. Under condi- 
tions favoring sellers, quotations stead- 
ily moved to or above the 5c mark. 
Hogs are still selling comparatively 
cheap, however, when the cost of corn 
is taken into consideration. A year 
ago the swine market was approxi- 
mately $1.50 p 100 Ibs higher than 
it is now. 

Shorn sheep are more in evidence. 
The sheep market is in about as 
good condition as at any time since 
the panic demoralized trade. Fat 
lambs are salable at $7@7.70 p 100 
Ibs, shorn lambs 6@7, fat wethers 6@ 
6.85, ewes 5.25@6.25, bucks and stags 
4@5.25. 

The Horse Market 


At Chicago, the demand for drafts 
quickened and conditions improved, 
although there was no sharp advance 
in prices. Select drafts will bring 
$250 ea. Farm mares and chunks are 
in request at 85@150. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


stated quotations 


in all in- 
They refer i 


to prices at 


Unless otherwise 
stances are wholesale. 
which the produce will sell from store, were- 
house, car or dock. From_ these, country cvn- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
a small way to retailers or con- 
an advance is usually secured. 

Apptes 

An investigation of the western N 
Y apple situation by American Agri- 
eculturist shows that buyers have lost 
heavily this season. Quantities of ap- 
ples that were bought around $3 p bbl 
last fall are still in storage, and will 
not bring much over $2 today. Re- 
cently some sales of pretty good fruit 
were made by western N Y farmers 
around 1@1.50 p bbl. 

Apple exports from the U S and 
Canada in bbls for the week ended 
Mar 14, with comparisons, were: 
From To oe London Others 
New York 3 
Boston 
Portland 4 = = 
Halifax ... ‘ - 13,478 
st J : 2 1,348 


sumers, 


Total 
10,112 
18,222 


2 62,064 
635.699 2.291.359 
739,503 “2,214,022 

At the recent Grand Rapids conven- 
tion fruit growers from various sec- 


Total, 


Total, season 
7 


| tions of Mich stated,that the outlook 


for ’0S is so far most favorable. 


At New York, the market is getting 
all the apples that can be sold. Hold- 


ers are forcing siock into consumption 
and cutting prices sharply in order te 
get rid of low-grade apples. Cold stor- 
age Kings bring %$3.50@4.50 p -bbl, 
Spitz 3@3.25, Spys 3@4, Baldwins 2.50 
@3, Greenings 3.50@4, Russets 2@ 
2.50. Common storage fruit sells at 
a Wide range, according to conditions. 


Beans 


A few days ago an editorial repre- 
sentative of American Agriculturist 
visited important bean growing centers 
of western N Y and found that farm- 
ers in some localities are holding 
larger quantities of heans than usual, 
this applying to red kidneys only. The 
last crop did not dry out of the best, 
and .it is feared there may be some 
losses should hot weather come earlier 
than usual. 

At New York, 
are light and 
is optimistic. 
ply and movement dull. 
are still an important factor in the 
trade. Marrows command $2.20@ 
2.25 p bu, pea beans 2.35, white kid- 

red kidneys 2, yellow eyes 


holdings of pea beans 
the feeling of dealers 
Red kidneys in full sup- 
Foreign beans 


2.40, 
limas 3.30, 
Cabbage 

Heavy losses have been experienced 
by those N Y cabbage growers who 
refused to sell last fail. In such coun- 
ties as Wayne, Ont and adjoining lo- 
calities, there is now practically no 
demand whatever for held _ stock, 
prices ruling as low as $3.50@4 p ton 
fo hk Many farmers disgusted with 
these prices have fed cabbage freely 
to sheep. 

At New York, 
trade continues 


neys 
2.10, 


with liberal offerinys, 
satisfactory. Prices 
are exceptionally low, considering the 
advanced season. Red cabbage brings 
$15@18 p ton, Danish seed 8@10. 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, the supply of coun- 
try dressed calves is enlarging. This 
has resulted in a sagging tendency to 
the market. Prime veals command 
lle p Ib. Hothouse lambs in abun- 
dance; fey weights bring $7@S8 ea. 
Pork sluggish sale at 6@6'%4c p Ib. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, holders are taking a 
hopeful view of the future, but the 
market for spot goods is anything but 
satisfactory. Prime evap apples 6% 
@ic p lb, raspberries 28 @30c. 

Eggs 

At New York, the middle states are 
sending in large quantities of eggs, 
but consumption is on an extensive 
scale. So far storage operators have 
been holding off in the hope of secur- 
ing lower prices. It is expected that 
when speculative buying fully opens 
up it will prove a good support to the 
market. Extras can be bought at 17c 
p doz, checks 12@14c, duck eggs 38@ 
40c, geese eggs 65@7Tic. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, a few cranberries are 
selling easy at $12@13 p bbl, Fla 
strawberries 25@45c p qt. Oranges 
coming freely from Fla and realize 2 
@3 p bx, grape fruit 5@7.50 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the trend of prices is 
toward a slightly lower level. One 
or two railroads still maintain em- 
bargoes on shipments, yet in spite of 
this the trade is exceptionally well 
supplied. Prime timothy sells at $20 
@20.50 p ton, clover mixed 18.50@ 
19.50, clover 16@17, oat straw 9@10, 
rye straw 13@14. 

At Boston, market shows no im- 
provement, receipts liberal, and sales 
slow. Choice timothy hay $21@21.50 
p ton, mixed clover 16@17, prime rye 
straw 13@14, oat and wheat 10@10.50. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, strength features the 
situation. City mills advanced prices 
nearly 50e p ton last week. Bran $27 
@28 p ton, red dog 30@31. 

Onions 

In some sections of western N Y 
holdings of ’07 onions by growers and 
speculators are reduced to a moderate 
volume. Growers last fall got around 
50c p bu and the market is now at T5c 
f o b-local shipping stations. 


At New York, market a trifle irreg- 
ular, the recent weakness being fol- 
lowed by a firmer tone. Stocks of Ct 
onions are being reduced to small pro- 
portions. Western yellows command 
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$1.50@2 p bag, state an” western reds 
L75@2,25, state and weStern white on- 
fons 1@125 p cra. 

Potatoes 

Potato growers in Aroostook Co, 
Me, are making preparations for a 
large acreage again this year. Pur- 
chases of fertilizers are now very 
heavy. Some think the potato acré- 
age may be reduced a trifle, yet pros- 
pects as a whole are fine. 

There are siill a great many pota- 
toes being held by growers in western 
N ¥. However, an investigation of 
the situation by American Agricultur- 
ist shows that stocks in farmers’ 
hands are not regarded as excessive. 
Growers in that part of the state are 
disposed to take a firm view of the 
market outlook and are not wor- 
rying over the advanced season. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that 
the advent of warmer weather and 
the possibilities of more liberal sup- 
plies of new potatoes make some 
northern farmers somewhat cautious 
about holding old potatoes too long 
It is claimed that growers on L I are 
now getting only Sic p bu, and in 
Mich and Wis anywhere from 45@60c 
is being’ paid. A few European pota- 
toes are entering into N Y trade, sell- 
ing around $2.50 p 168 ibs. 

At New —— the potato market 
rules eaSy. Plenty of tubers are com- 
ing to meet all demands of the trade. 
In fact,.a surplus was noted last week 
Bermudas command $5 @6 p_ bbl, Fla 
4@6, Long Islands 2.50@2.75, N 
Pa and western potat oes 2.25@2.40 D 
180 Ibs. 

Poultry 

At New York, a few ducklings are 
coming from Long Island The mar- 
ket for dressed poultry holds in pretty 
good condition, with recent shipments 
proving moderate. The situation righi 
now seems to hinge upon daily re- 
ceipts. ‘Live fowls bring 14@14%c p 
lb, young roosters 12@12%4c, old 
roosters 9@09%c, turkeys 15@l16c, 
ducks 15@15%4c, geese 9@10c, guinea 
fowls 50@60c p pr, fey dressed broil- 
ers 80@40c p ib, roasting chickens 18 
@22c, squabs $2.50@4 p doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus offerings 
are enlarging, Carolina stock bringing 
$10 p doz bchs, anise $@4 p_ bbl, 
brussels sprouts 15@20c p qt, new beets 
$3@4 p 100 bchs, new carrots $5, old 
carrots Tic p bbl, Fla celery $2@2.50 p 
case, southern cabbage $1.25 p_ bbl, 
chicory $1.50 p bskt, Oran $3 
cra, eggplants $2 p om escarol $3 7,3 
3.50 p bbl, horse-radish $4@5, kale 40 
@b50e, kohl-rabi $3@3.50 p 100 behs 
Leeks $1.50@1.75 p 100 lbs, shallots 
$3, okra $4@5 p carrier, oyster plant 
$3@5 p 100 behs, peppers $1.50 p car- 
rier, southern peas $4@5 p_ bskt, 
parsley $4@6 p bbl, parsnips T5@S85c, 
romaine $1.75@2 p bskt, string beans 
$4@5. Hubbard squash $3 p_ bbl, 
marrow squash $2.50, southern. white 
squash $2 p bx. Old turnips $1.25@ 
1.50 p bbl, new turnips $2.50. Cress $2 
p 100 behs. Hothouse beet tops $1 p 
bu, cukes $1@1.50 p doz, lettuce 50@ 
75e, mushrooms 50@60c _p lb, mint 25 
@30c p doz behs, rhubarb 40@50c, 
radishes $3@4 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 20 
@25e p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
"08.. 30 30 : 29 
"07. - 31 31 29 
"06... 2744 27 26% 


At Chicago, arrivals show a tendency 
to increase, although supplies are not 
unwieldy and market is in fair shape. 
Choice emy 28% @29e p ‘ib, renovated 
226 23c. 

At New York, desirable cmy is sell- 
ing well, bringing up to 29@30c p Ib 
However, trade in low-grade butter 
is unsatisfactory The demand for 
storage cmy has lessened, and hold- 
lings are showing age. Empire state 
dairy realizes 20@28c, according to 
quality. 

At Boston, conditions about as last 
noted. Enough butter coming to meet 
all demands. Fine emy makes 30c 
p Ib. 

The Cheese Markets 

At Chicago, trade not particularly 

active, yet the demand is sufficiently 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


extensive to hold prices about steady. . 


Twins command l4e p lb, while dai- 
sies sell near lic. 


At New Yerk, cheese is selling well, 
and it is reported that stocks are 


light. Full cream offerings bring 16 
@16%c. Since May 1, ’07, exports 


from this point to 
63,000 bxs, against 278,000 bxs the 
same time the preceding year. 


Slack Demand for Hops 


The hop market for the most part 
lacks life. Growers are still buying 
cautiously, and the range of prices is 
at a low level. It is believed by many 
that the Pacific coast hop growers’ 
union will not be able to get ready for 
business this season. There has been 
much difficulty in getting Ore produ- 
cers fully interested. Should the or- 
ganization unexpectedly secure a new 
lease of life it will, no doubt, have 
some effect upon strengthening the 
market should the union be able to 
bring about a reduction in acreage. 

One of our correspondents writing 
from Gervais, Marion Co, Ore, gays: 
About 25% of the ‘O7 crop remains 
unsold in that section. For the most 
part, hops wintered_ satisfactorily. 
Acreage is large; the area under bear- 
ing hops is somewhat above last year 
Growers in this section did not lend 
their full support to the union, and 
that recent venture in the co-oper- 
ative movement seems to have been a 
failure here.”’ 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
[In cents per lb with comparisons.] 

1908 1907 1906 
18 @14 22@24 15416 
9@12 19@21 13@14 
$@10 13@14 13@14 
11@12 11@12 


N -Y state, ch.. 
med to prime 

Rac coast, ch 
med to prime 5@ 


OMS 2c ccsctic cs 4@ 6 8@12 5@ 7 
German .....+% 28@34 35@42 25@30 





The Milk Market 

At New York, because of the great 
increase in the supply of milk, there 
is a large surplus in the market and 
much grumbling is heard among the 
dealers. They talked of calling a spe- 
cial meeting of the milk exchange last 
week for the purpose of reducing the 
price, but finally decided to allow the 
present quotation of 3%c p qt in the 
26-c zone to remain. 

Revised official figures show that 
the Lackawanna carried to market 
during February 111,985 cans, and 
231,679 12-qt bxs milk, and 4569 cans 
cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending March 21 
were: 


- Milk Cream 
Brie’ f.. ocke oabgrvienest cone “ae 
Susquehann@ ...sceceses+13,710 201 


West Shore .ccccocececescld cov 434 
Lackawanna 
N ¥ C (long haul) .....54,250 2,550 


N Y¥ C (Harlem) ...... 12, 300 300 | 


Ontario psa Fanp dedi aten 4a i 
Lehigh valley .....+cee++24,007 697 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 3,500 15 





New Haven ...cccsesce-s 5,400 -- 
Other sources .......... 5,800 175 
Motel oiciivs esstsccscannes O67T0 


The Farmers’ Exchange column in 
the good old American Agriculturist 
has brought me many buyers’ and 
more inquirers, who may become 
buyers than any other journal I ever 
advertised in. The very brevity of 
its notices commend them to the busy 
man—the few,’ well chosen words at- 
tract attention and invite inquiry.— 


{Red Feather Farm, Trumbull Coun- | 


ty, O. 











E. A. STROUT CO.. 150 Nassau a ‘i York 


Surope total only | 


sseccecees-54,870 1,590 | 
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NEW SMALLER SIZE 
DE LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 
FOR FAMILY USE 





The new 1908 Improved De 
and 
machine to be had 


made in ten different styles 
proper size 
of one cow to one hundred 


Special attention is called to 
which are now 
designed for 
milk of- one or two cows only 
restaurant and city 
milk may be creamed or clarified to 
good work as the 
than a year 
sizes ot 


Laval machines, 
and have been 


for hotel, 


little machines 
will save 


do just as 
their cost in less 


of course, in keeping with the 
bringing them within the reach of all and remov- 
ing all possible objections to 
Separator on account of the cost 
catalogue 


chines, 


our handsome new 
these latest additions to the 
day, for every day you are 


an actual money loss, even if 
many 

provements that have been made. 
buy and you may learn something to 


least let us show vou the 


small 


without 
you own but 
important 

You are 
your 


for every 
or more in 
the’ new 
offered for the 
family 


Laval Cream Separators are 
capacities 
dairy, 

this connection 
smaller size De 


use where the 
to be separated, and also 
home use, where 
advantage 
larger ones, and 
The prices are, 
these 


card wil? bring 


the purchase of 
A postal 
describing and 


Laval family 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
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74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Best Paint in the World —— 
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Then you will not need to paint agai 
is 55 cents a year for im 
the looks and --« Aa of your property. ; 
This low priced and long lasting paint is only pro- 
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an this and much cheapes than any other 


nor last as long as our reliable “Tower” paint at 84.34, though fully as good os other firms 
sell for their best paint at a much higher price. d 
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An April Fool 


By Hope Daring 


ND tomorrow, 
April first, is my 
forty-fifth birth- 
day. I wonder 
if being born on 
that. day has 
had anything to 
do with my 
making such a 
mess of my life.” 

Miss Mollie 
Carr, spinster, 
was seated in 
the sittingroom 
of her home, the 
tiny cottage that 
had been her 
birthplace. It 
was twilight, and Miss Carr was going 
over the events of her past life. An 
unpleasant circumstance that had oc- 
curred an hour “before had induced 
her present gloomy state of mind. 

“I’ve always dreaded my birthdays,” 
she’ went on, talking to herself, after 
the fashion of lone women. ‘No, not 
always, for as long as my own dear 
mother lived they were times of de- 
light. I was only ten when father 
married again. She was a good wom- 
an, but she always suppressed in me 
every desire for beauty or for the ex- 
pression of Jove. There was never a 
year but she told me I was an April 
fool because I longed for such 
things. Was it foolishness? All these 
years of suppression and of self-re- 
pression have not kiMed the longing. 
And even the village boys make me 
the subject of their rude jokes, just 
because I was born on April Fool's 
day.” 

Tears were rolling. down her face. 
Miss Mollie lived alone. She had 
cared for her father and stepmother 
through long years of invalidism, un- 
til five years before, when death had 
set her free. There was property 
enough for her to live on, in an eco- 
nomical way, so she stayed on in the 
old home. But one glimmer of 
romance had come to her. When she 
was a girl of seventeen Charles War- 
ham, a neighbor's son, had walked 
home with her a few times from 
prayer. meeting and spelling school, 
Mrs Carr had disapproved of the af- 
fair, and soon after that voung War- 
ham had gone west to seek his for- 
tune. 

He had never returned to Luther 
until a week before that evening 
when Mollie was reviewing the past 
Thene he had eome for a month’s 
visit. His home was in California. 
There he had acquired wealth, but he 
had never married. Mollie’s pleasure 
n meeting him had been spoiled by 
someone’s teasing reminder that he 
used to be her “beau.’”’ So she had 
been constrained and unnatural in 
his presence. 

That afternoon she had entered the 
postoflice to find Warham standing 
just inside the door. Now Mollie 
knew, by woman’s intuition, that he 
intended to join her when she left the 
building. The meaning looks and 
whispers ‘that passed between two 
women standing near wére too much 
for timid Mollie. She hurried out of 
the door with her face averted, 
seeming not to see - Mr Warham. That 
was the reai cause of her tears. The 
twilight had merged into darkness 
ere she rose. As she lighted a lamp 
she said: “I act like a fool every 
time I see him. And I believe he 
wants t be friends, just that and 
nothing more.” 

Her tears were not done. As she 
stood outlined between the lamp and 
the window she wiped her eyes. 
Charles Warham was passing at that 
moment. He had started for one of 
the long walks that his busy. outdoor 
life had made a necessity. Somehow 
his way always led him by Mollie’s 











home, and he saw her light the lamp 
and wipe her eyes. 

“Poor little woman! She’s. crying 
over something,’ he thought. “She 
acts as if she was afraid all the time. 
I suppose that is because she was 
never allowed to do as she pleased. 
She cut me dead today, just because 
she saw those two old tabbies look- 
ing at us and whispering. How am 
I going to straighten out this 
muddle?” 

He strode on. The sky was aglow 
with stars, and there was a faint new 
moon. The roads were muddy, but 
Warham cared little for that. His 
mind would dwell upon the pathetic 
picture made by Mollie as she wiped 
her eyes. It was an hour later when 
he retraced his steps. “There was a 
light in Mollie’s sitting room, but the 
shades were pulled down. 

Just before Mr Warham reached 
the cottage he saw two boys stealth- 
ily ascend the steps. He was sure 
they left something on the porch. 
Then they hastened away, coming 
toward him, Warham stopped in the 
shadow of a building. As the boys 
drew near one of them was saying: 

“Wish I could see her face when 
she opens it. It’s a good April fool.” 

“Do you s’pose she'll be mad?” 
the second lad asked. “I kinder like 
Miss Carr.” 

‘Why, it’s jest an April fool. And 
tomorrow's the old maid’s birthday, 
ma says.” 

Restraining his desire to shake the 
boys, Mr Warham waited until they 
had passed on. Then he _ hastened 
forward and took the package from 
Moltie’s steps. It was a florist’s box, 
carefully wrapped. In it were a half 
dozen small onions. 

“And she would 
thinking it*held flowers. 


have opened it, 
Poor little 


woman! I wish—.” He did not finish 
the sentence, but hurried on to the 
hotel. 

“IE want the long distance telephone 
at Harrisburg,’ he said to the clerk. 
“Get it for me as soon as you can, for 
I must take the nine o’clock train to 
that city:” 

“Why, Mr Warham! This is sudden, 
You will be back—” 

“On the two o’clock morning train. 
Step lively now. 2'll get my overcoat 
and be down here by the time you 
get Harrisburg.” 

It was a disappointment to the 
clerk when Mr Warham closed the 
door of the booth behind him before 
he began to talk.. It was well that he 
did so Luther had _ old-fashioned 
ideas of thrift and economy, and the 
village would have been shocked had 
it known the amount the Californian 
offered a Harrisburg florist to keep 
open until he could reach that city. 

Miss Mollie rose early the next 
morning. It was not alone the habit 
of years; often on the first of April 
she found something unpleasant on 
her porch. She resolved to investi- 
gate before people began to _ pass. 
Early as it was, when she looked out 
of the glass in her front door, she 
saw a man going by. He was staring 
toward the house, surprise plainly 
depicted on his face. 

“O dear me!” Mollie cried. “It must 
be something dreadful, to make Sam 
Wheeler open his eyes like that.” - 

Before Wheeler was out of sight, 
two girls appeared. Mollie knew that 
they’ were on their way to the hotel 
where they were. employed. They 
looked at the porch and stopped, talk- 
ing and gesticulating. Surely what 
Mollie saw on their faces was admira- 
tion. 

As soon as they were out of sight 
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THE FIRST JOY OF SPRING---MAPLE SAP 


‘her as a birthday gift. 


Mollie recklessly opened the door. 
She knew that the women on the op- 
posite side of.the street evas watching 
her, but she could wait no longer. 
Mollie never knew just how she man- 
aged to get back into the house. In 
her hands she carried.a_ beautiful 
wicker basket. It was full of pale pink 
half-blown roses. 

“O you beauties! You dears! Whe 
could haye brought them? Oh, here is 
a card.” 

On it was written, “May there be 
many more birthdays, Mollie.—C. W.* 

Mollie’s tears and kisses fell togeth- 
er on the roses. To find her fear of 
something impertinent replaced. by 
such beauty and fragrance as that! 
Gently she lifted the roses from the 
baskej, bringing for them her_ most 
cherished vases. There were just 
forty-five blogsoms. 

“One for every year. 
he should remember!” 

Suddenly Mollie lifted her head. A 
new light gleamed.in her clear, brown 
eyes. “I am going to have a real 
birthday. For the first time in my 
life I am going to take everything 
that I can get that I want, everything 
that will make me happy.. [ will just 
be glad.” 

She placed the largest vases of the 
roses upon a little table in her front 
window. All the village was free te 
see the flowers that had been sent te 
After getting 
herself-a better breakfast than usual 
Mollie put her rooms in order. Te 
herself she said: 

“I am going to get myself a birth- 
day supper. It will be too bad to sit 
down and eat such a meal alone, but 
some one may happen in.” 

Mollie sent to the market for.a@ 
beef’s tongue. While that was boiling, 
she made rolls, salad dressing, and a 
birthday cake. This last was a big 
“Jayer,” thé-layers put together with 
a delicious lemon custard, and the 
top covered with a thick frosting. The 
spinster was happy and a little reck- 
less: When she saw Mrs Miller, the 
village gossip, coming, she kept-out of 
sight and paid no attention to the 
ringing of the door bell. 

“It is just one day’s pleasure; I have 
a right to that,”’ she thought. 

After eating her dinner, Mollie set 
her table for the birthday supper. Her 
best tablecloth and napkins, her most 
cherished china, her little store of sil- 
ver—all were brought forth. For a 
centerpiece she brought some golden 
daffodils from her little garden. Then 
Mollie dressed. She put on her sec- 
ond best, the soft brown wool gown 
that all Luther had thought too young 
for her. There was a moment’s hesi- 
tation over her collar. That dainty 
stock of white lace with touches of 
pale pink velvet had been sent. her 
the Christmas before by a distant 
cousin. Mollie put it on, for the first 
time. Then she looked in the glass. 

Her abundant brown hair was 
threaded with gray. Mollie had drawn 
it loosely away from her face, coiling 
it with. care. She smiled back at her 
image in the glass, when she saw that 
the faded pink in her cheeks had 
flushed to a soft crimson. 

“Really, Mollie Carr, happiness is 
becoming to you,” she said gayly. 

She had just brought an embroid- 
ered cushion from its place on the 
closet shelf to the couch, when a noise 
on the street attracted her attention. 
Glancing out of the window, she saw 
Charles Warham hitching a pair of 
shining. bays to the telephone pole in 
front of her house. 

“T believe he has come to ask me to 
go for a ride. I—lIwill go,” and Mol- 
lie closed her lips closely, although 
she was trembling. 

Ten minutes later they were driving 
through the village on their way to the 
country. All -Luther was watching 
them; commenting on the ride. 

Mollie forgot all things in- listening 
to Warham’s account of his Califor- 
hian home. 

[To Page 3981 


To think that 
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A department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
their various interests and the 
helpful ideas which they wish 
to pass along; wherein they 
may freely discuss the vital 
topics pertaining to home and 
farm life. Matter for this de- 
partment is not paid for, It is 








With The Host 


in the mail which reaches The 
Host’s desk come all sorts of mis- 
sives Some of them § are bright, 


cheerful, happy; some of them afford 
glimpses of the inner lives of the 
writers and are full of pathos. Re- 
cently two long letters from the same 
womanh came to The Host, both pour- 
ing out the hunger of unsatisfied 
mother love. This woman would like 
to adopt a child Her circumstances 
are such that she feels that it would 
be hopeless for her to plan to take a 
ehild from an institution. Influences 
in the home would frustrate any such 
attempt. She wants to know if it 
would not be possible for a child to 
be left on her doorstep. She is sure 
that she would be allowed to re- 
tain it. . 

Of course, such a thing is abso- 
lutely impossible, and yet there is a 
hungry heart longing to love and to 
be loved, with apparently no possible 
means for gratifying her whole 
heart’s desire. The Host is powerless 
in such cases as this. And yet he can- 
not forget the intensity of the pathos 
in this appeal Would that every 
motherless child could be so wanted. 





The Open Forum 


A MATTER OF DUTY TO OTHERS 

Dear Host: I have read with inter- 
est the talk on dancing and I want to 
say that whether dancing in itself is 
wrong or not, I do not know, but this 
I do know, that so long as there are 
Chritsian people who believe it is 
wrong, it would be very wrong for me 
to dance. Let me say to you girls, for 
this reason alone, do not dance, you 
can have amusement and pleasure in 
other ways where your influence will 
do no harm, Study your Bible, and 
learn what it says about being a 
stumbling block for -your brother. As 
to duty at home, that depends entirely 
upon circumstances. Stay at home if 
your help there is worth more.tdé your 
mother than your earnings would be. 
It you are not needed at home do not 
be afraid to hire out to do housework. 
You will learn different ways of doing 
things which may be of much help to 
you during your life.—|H. M. A 

HMAPPY HOMES A SAVING INFLUENCE 

Mother of the Jolly Three, I think 
that as between the dance and the 
Kissing play, the dance, if properly 
conducted, is far the more respectable 
I agree with you alse in the idea of 
making the children feel that home is 
the best place, as well as the dearest 
one on earth. And it can be done in 


no better way than by encouraging 
them to bring their young friends 


home. We:sgrown-ups should just go 
in ourselves and be young again for 
an hour, and have a good time with 
them.—|[Bachelor Harry. 
WHAT SAY YOU, MR MAN-OF-THE-HOUSE? 
I am very much interested in the 
prospect of Tablers discussing im- 
provements in farm homes, particu- 
larly the kitchen, And that power or 
engine to do the hard work—QO, won't 
we welcome its installation! I hope 
someone, perhaps The Host himself, 
can say something so emphatically 
as to wake up and interest the farm- 


er himself, for he is the one who 
must bring it about. How helpless 
we women are, unless our men folks 
are willing! What can we have? 
Some Tabler please tell me what 
space is required for making butter 
with separator. Should the kitchen 


be made to do, with all its odors of 
cooking, etc, and is it easier than the 
old way of setting the milk?—fBusy 
Wife. 
CONSIDERATION FOR SERVANTS 

Dear Host: Show me a strong, able- 
bedied man who wants to work over 
5S hours a week these times. Then 
why should a woman? I hired a green 
Polish girl and paid her $1.50 a week 
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Simpson-Eddystone Prints 
a - py Teetnedecelyin Eddyacss 
other readers. Herein those | The never-fading, wear-resisting 
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go fishing with the little boy in the | Satay are canis ea Selita 


afternoon, my neighbors thought I 
was too easy. She earned her money 
if she did go fishing and I don’t be- 
lieve in killing myself just to keep a 
girl at work all day. Then there are 
many poor widows who have to work 
in a shop to-support themselves and 
little ones. When their work is done, 
they must go home and work far into 
the night. They couldn't do this, even 
if they were strong, if they put more 
hours in the shop. The same reason- 
ing applies to those doing housework 
There ds another one to protect the 
white slaves I think most women 
and girls will say they work long 
enough.—[ Deborah. 
A WORD FOR THE DANCE 

Dear Host: I agree with Mother 
of-Four on the dancing subject i 
am the mother of five and would much 
rather my children would dance than 
play some of the games that are in- 
dulged in at church secials, such as 
winkum, holding hands, postoffice, or 
needle’s eye. To my mind dancing is 
much more respectable One can get 


in bad company almost anywhere. I 
think a good dance is far more respec- 
table than the games I mentioned 


People who would not be seen at a 
dance will play all of these games and 
seem to think they are perfect ladies 
and gentlemen. I believe in keeping a 
hold of the children as long as we can 
but they have got to have some 
amusement. Let them have their par- 
ties, but where you can know their 
associates.—[ Mother-of-Five. 

DUTY GOVERNED BY CIRCUMSTANCES 

Dear Host: I enjoy the chats from 
the Tablers and turn to that depart- 
ment first: Last month was a storm) 
month and we were nearly snowbound 
here in northern Michigan. I think 
the daughter's duty in the home dif- 
fers according to circumstances. My 
aunt had three grown girls... One was 
a dressmaker and the second a teach- 
er. These entered homes of their own 
when the third was fitting herself for 
a teacher. This youngest the mother 
needed in the home, as her health 
was poor. The daughter did not heed 
the call to duty and taught a couple 
of years, when the mother’s work was 
laid down, 
this world again. If it is your duty 
to stay with mother, you will never 
regret laying aside your own work.— 
| Mother of Two. 





Nature’s Song 
HY LOUISE J. STARKWEATHER 
Into life’s wonderful web 
I've never heard the music 
That Tetrazzini sings 
Nor Mstened while the playhouse 
With cheers and bravos rings, 


3ut just outside my window, 
Upon the garden wall, 

here stands a rival songster 
And trills his evening call 


While down beside the brooklet, 
Il hear the rippling note 

Of music far more wondrous 
Than comes from Diva's throat. 


Nearby there floats a waltz-song, 
From out a breeze-blown tree, 
And swaying flowers are crooning, 

A lullaby to me. , 


And so, in sweet contentment, 

I list to Nature’s songs 
Forgetting Tetrazzini, 

The playhouse and the throngs. 





“There were female matchmakers 
thousands of years before matches 
were invented.” i 











THE FARLY BIRD 
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never to be taken up ine 


| same terms. 
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The up-to-date sportaman needs the « Dlarlin Book" 
every day in the year. It contains 13% pages of live stuff 


for the man who loves s 


od gun, and wants to know every- 


thing about it. FREE for 3 stamps postage. 
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You need the American Agriculturist . Year 
Book and Almanac for 1908—every farmer 
does. It is worth its weight in gold, yet can’t be 


bought. It is given free 


to every subscriber who 


sends in now according to the terms given below. 


This splendid book includes a 
wide range of useful information. 
The Calendar, weather and astro- 
nomical pages are interspersed 
with pages for memoranda, which, 
as the years go by and 
you gather a series of 
these books, become of 


great value’ for refer- 
ence. 
Commercial agricul- 


ture as treated in this 
book will help you 
mightil pesolve the 





| proble When, where 
‘and how’ to sell your 
products to the best 


advantage. No where 
else can such an array 
of facts and expert advice about 
marketing be found. 

World’s Progress with statistics 
clear and complete, is surveyed: 
Commerce, Finance, Insurance, 
Industry, Science, Government, 


NO 


as stated. The book and 


NEED 
IT 


Education, Religion, tables, rules 
and special articles including spe- 
cial weights and measures, postal 
rates and laws ‘are covered. 

A big directory gives National 
and State Officials. 
Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Sta- 
tions and Officers of 
Societies in which you, 
as a farmer, are inter- 
ested. 

The pages devoted to 
the home are interesting 
and instructive. They 
cover Health and Hy- 
giene, First Aid to the 
Injured, Etiquette and 
much information for 
the cook and housewife. 

The index is cOmplete and it 
should be used constantly. The 
man who knows his Year book is 
always abreast of the times and 
ready for any argument. 


on request, we will send this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every sub- 

scriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 or more in payment for his 

subseription for the coming yearn t 
The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription 
per may be sent to different addresses if desired 


New subscribers will receive the book on the 


If any other books 


we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Book, they 
ean only be had for 25c each. Remit by express money order, check, draft, or registered letter. 


The money order costs but a trifie and may be sent at our risk. 


Address orders to any of 


offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


Chicago, uu. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers  springieta, Mase. 


Marqueite Building 


New York, 439 Lafayette Street. 
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A Good Girl 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 
At twilight hour cormtes Dorothy, 
Her ribbons but a memory, 


Her dress, that yesterday was new, 
Now shows a dozen loop-holes through. 
With rubbers gone, and muddied shoes, 
And safe alone’ what cannot lose. 

And yet this little five-year-old 

Whose curls are all my store of “gold, 
Close cuddled in my arms, will say: 
‘l’'ve been your good girl all the day; 
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I've been so good, I fink, maybe, 

That you’ve a penny got for me, 

To buy my dollie’s bed, you know: 

I lost her down the green corn row, 
And hunted her the whole field through, 
Till I was almost losted too. 

What would you, Mamma, do tonight, 
If I was lost, way out Of sight, 

tuike dolly was? And oh, her face 
‘Twas wight down in a muddy place! 

I wiped her with my dress, you know, 
And now the mud it don’t much show. 
I’ve been so good, I fink, maybe, 
That you've two pennies got for me. 
“One penny When you're good,” I re 
“To buy your doll a pretty bed. 

But were you good? now think,” I say, 
“Of all the things you've lost today.” 
“I’se good,” exclaimed the litthe elf, 
“Cos, cos I didn’t lose myself.” 





An Idea for Boys 


BY W. L. FRANTZ 





I am very sorry I have no boy, but 

if I had one, or half a dozen of them, 

them, I would start them 

raising pheasants. I had 

been of that opinion = for 

years, but to satisfy myself 

fully, I was not content until 

I had tried it on my own 

farm. So in August, 1906, I 

1 had sent to me for a pheas- 

ant farmer in lllinois, two 

hens and a cock of the Eng- 

lish ring-neck variety. They 

cost me $10. In the followingApril they 

started laying, and laid regularly until 

August, in all 127 eggs. The rats got 

away with about 20, I sold 45 for $9 

and raised 22 birds, ten of which I 
sold for $27.50. 

One boy, got 15 eggs 
raised 
sold to 
also 
Does 
berry 


183 years old, 
from me, and he reports having 
eight birds, four of which he 
a neighbor’ boy for $10, who 
wants to start in the business. 
this not beat a truck or a 
patch? 

Belgium is one of the greatest 
pheasant breeding countries in the 
world. There the raising of birds is 
chiefly done by women and children. 
Thousands are imported into this 
country every year, and the demand 
is increasing. I use common Ply- 
mouth Rock hens to hatch my eggs; 
they make good mothers. Bantams 
also make ideal mothers. T feed my 
pheasants just what I feed my barn- 
yard fowl, although clipped oats is 


the best food. 
If there is anything more fascinat- 


ing to the average boy than raising 
pheasants, and at the same time will 
pay him better, I have yet to learn it. 
That they can be domesticated with 
three or four breedings I have little 
doubt, for one of my full-grown birds 
some time ago got out of the inclo- 
sure, walked about the yard all day, 
and when evening came Was in great 
trouble until we opened the door and 
let him in. 





Our Young Trappers 


. 
A COON TRAPPER 
Young Folks: I will give the 
boy trappers my method of trapping 
raccoon, I go to the woods near a 
swamp and find a log lying in or near 
the swamp. On this I seit my trap, 
then get two old limbs and set one on 
each side of the log over the trap, 
crossing at the top, forming an X. The 


Dear 


coon will have to go under them and 

over the trap. Bait with frog or 

chicken. Whether you bait or not the 

coon will run the log if he comes 

into the neighborhood.—[W. E. P., Pa. 
CATCHING RATS 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have 


trapped a good deal. I have 10 traps. 
Year before last I caught 5 coons, one 
of whéch weighed 10 pounds.. My 
method of catching muskrats is to find 
a place along the creek where they 
live and set the trap in the hole. Once 
I caught 10 out of, one place. This 
winter I have not trapped much. I 
have caught 7 skunks, 1 muskrat and 
1 weasel. My plan for killing skunks 
is to wait until there comes a track- 
ing snow. Then I track them and 
dig them out. I generally get scented 
up pretty badly, but that not any 
worse than some perfume. Weasels are 
easy to catch; last summer I caught 
10. There is a bounty of $1 on them 
here.—[Samuel Pettengill, Pa. 


is 


INERESTED IN TRAPPING 


Dear Young Folks: I am 13 years 
old and trap some.. I have caught a 
weasel and 5 skunks. I am very much 
interested in trapping, but have not 
had quite as good luck this year as I 
did last. I have lost 3 traps this year. 
I sold 9 skunks last year for $5. I 
have never caught a mink; mink are 
not very plentiful here. Foxes are 
quite plentiful; otters travel through 
here once in a while. I set traps in 
the holes of woodchucks to catch 
skunks. Skunks are cheaper this year 
than they were last. A No 1 skin is 
worth $1 here. I wish 6ther boys 
would quote prices they receive for 
skins,--[Ira Jacobs, Ct. 


A BOY’s INVENTION 
Possibly this trap carrier which I 
have made for myself will interest 
some other voung trappers. I selected 


hd 





HANDY TRAP CARRIER 


about three-quarters of an 
inch wide and long enough to reach 
over the ‘shoulder. Two snaps are 
riveted on to this trap-at @ a, and then 
the ends are riveted together at b. On 
one of the snaps the traps are carried, 
while on the other a hatchet or small 
ax is carried a loop being put around 
it as shown at c. This earrier will 
take 8 traps. I do some trapping, but 
the game is scarce around here. I 
have caught 4 weasels, 4 skunks, 1 
mink and 7 muskrats this season.— 
[Austin E. R. Anderson, N Y¥ 
WHO WILL TELL HIM? 

Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old and have 5 steel traps. I wish 
some of you would tell me howto set 


a 


strap 





OUR. YOUNG PEOPLE 











them for mink and fox. We have a 
sugar*camp of about 800 buckets. I| 
have been reading this paper ever 
since I was 8 years old.—[George 
Watson Thomas, O. 


A LITTLE GIRL TRAPPER 

Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 

old and live with my grandparents on 

a small farm. I set traps and catch 

muskrats and rabbits.—[|Marjorie BE. 
Parsons, Pa. 





From. Our Little Girls 
A LITTLE HORSEWOMAN 


Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 
old and live on a farm of 72 acres. I | 
enjoy reading the children’s letters. 
We have a horse. I can ride very 
well; she is very gentle and I like 
her very much. I think I would like 
to see Edna’s pony. Dandy is a nice 
name for a horse, I think. Merry is 
my horse’s name. I am in the 7th 
grade.—[Flora B. Vanwie, N Y. 

Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 

Dear Young Folks: 1. am 9 years | 
old and live on a farm of 350 “acres. | 
We keep 52 cows. I study in the 
fifth od 4 sixth grades at school. We 
have been readers of this good paper 
for 12 years. We have a fine colt who 
will shake hands; his name is Sailor. 
One of my cats will open the door. 
I think it is nice to have a column 
for the little folks.—[Anna Martell, 
N Y. 

Dear Young Folks: I am 8 years 
old and walk 1 mile to school. I 
have 2 kittens, one jet black and the 
other black, with four white feet. 
Their names are Honey and Friskie. | 
[Marie M. Watson, Pa. 


An April Fool 








[From Page 428] 

“Tt’s just a big ranehhouse, with 
wide verandas and roses climbing over 
the ‘windows. All round the house 
are pepper and orange trees. At the 
back there is a grove of English wal- 


nuts. You would like the vineyard, pa ranger Ae: 
Mollie. There are twenty acres of it, edi, Sins ies. 


and in the season it is a pretty sight. 
Yes, it is a beautiful home, but a bit 
lonely.” 

How réal it all seemed! She listened, 
asking eager questions and occasional- 
ly breaking into a happy little laugh, 
which reminded the man of the 
brook’s music. All too soon the after- 
noon was gone. The sunset’s glow 
was fading from the western sky when 
the bays approached the village. Sum- 
moning all her courage, Mollie looked 
up in her companion’s face. 

“Come back to supper with me, 

eCharles, after you have taken the 

team to the barn. It is my birthday, 
and surely we are old and staid enough 
to dispense with a chaperon.” 

“May I, Mollie? I'd love to.” 

“Yes, you may. I—” 

“What is it, Mollie? It cannot be 
that you are afraid to speak out your 
thoughts to me.” 

She told him of her resolve to have 


one day of doing the things that she 
liked. How he laughed! 
“It is-the most sensible reso®ution 
you ever made. April fool, indeed!” 
They were at the cottage by that 
time. He lifted her down and drove 
away, promising to. return. When he 


again reached the cottage, Mollie was 
waiting for him, one of his roses at 
her throat. The supper was delicious. 

Supper over, the guest lingered. 
With sudden eagerness he said: 

“Mollie, I am so glad you told me 
about your resdlution. Remember, 
little woman, you are not to refuse 
anything offered you, not if it will 
add to your happiness. Take me; 
Mollie. I love you, dear, and I know 
I can make you happy. Can’t you say 
yes, Mollie?” 

She laid her hands in his. 
not becausé of my resolution, 
cause I want to say it.” 


“IT can, 
but be- 
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W vAk eal fate 


O you know that it costs 
at the rate of $9 per 
month to heat a house 
with wood that you can heat 
for $7 with coal? Is it not 
worth saving fuel money when 
you can heat your home more 
comfortably and healthfully 
at the same time? You can 
have any kind of fuel and 
heat your rooms evenly if 
you procure 































Boilers and Radiafors 
for Steam or Water Heating 


Such a ‘‘ Pierce’’ system soon pays 
its first cost. ‘‘ Pierce’’ boilers are 
so designed that the gases and 
flames are baffled back and forth so 
that there is no wasée up the chim- 
ney. They are installed by your 
local steamfitter or plumber at rea- 
sonable prices. Investigate now 
and plan to have your work done a¢ 
once in order to take advantage of 
present market conditions. 
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My Elm Tree 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS 
I planted thee 
O mobile tree 


FuH many a ir ago 
A siender t g, 
A-finger ring 
Had compassed t , with room to grow. 


I’ve seen thee grow, 


Till ‘now I know 
My arms will not ‘reach round thee: 
And I’ve grown old, 


told, 
woods I 


If truth be 


Since in the found thee. 


Tt saddens m 


Thou grand old tree, 
To think that I must leave thee 
Long have I. seen, 
Thy branches green, 
But parting will not grieve thee. 
Thou wilt stand here 
For many a year, 
And each will make thee stronger. 
But well I know, 
I soon shall go 
{ cannot guard thee longer. 
One wish is mine: 
T’ll not repine 
When I am dead, 
If only that is granted. 
Let it be said, 
“That. noble tree he planted.” 





Reclaiming an Old Homestead 
BY LUCINA H, LOMBARD 


New England qual- 
“sumption,” united 
with the quality of affec- 
tion for environment, 
makes a good combination 
for the farmer. Who is 
there that does not love 
the old homestead, no 


CBSE HE’ old 


ity of 





matter how dilapidated 
and tumbled down it may 
be? The writer came to make her 
home. at one ‘such a forsaken old 


years ago. It stretched its 
gray length from out of an old or- 
chard, and seemed to extend to us a 
most cordial and hospitable welcome. 
The low rooms, with their numerous 
many-paned windows, are quaint and 
restful. -We painted, papered and 
whitewashed in simple, old-time style. 
The most emphatic changes in the 
interior were the enlarging of the 
front entry, and the letting of the two 
front ‘windows in both dining and liv- 
ing room into big bays, the laying of 
a hardwood floor in the kitchén, and 
the addition of another dormer win- 
dow to the kitchen chamber,- which 
we ceiled up and stained a light oak. 

Our hearts were filled with the 
gladness of spring, and our love for 
nature gave us courage to undertake 
great deeds. After the house, barn 
and henhouse had been reclapboarded 
and painted white, -the orchard 
trimmed, as well as the noble elms 
and horse-chestnuts shading the front 
yard, we set about the beautifying of 
Aur home’s exterior. All rubbish was 
thoroughly cleared away, and a beau- 
tiful, clean lawn made. To the porch 
enlarging the front entry was added 
a trellis frame of columns and rafters 
dnclosing a flooring 9x5 feet. There 
we set out the woodbine, brought 
from the neighboring woods. 

A rose garden was planted aft the 
side of the yard next the living room, 
and lilacs set out, while at the oppo- 
site side of the house was a large, 
old-fashioned flower garden in view 
of the kitchen and diningroom win- 
dows. 

A walk was 
door to the road, 


house ten 


made from the front 
and a graveled driv- 
ing place from the stable door to 
the road. Clumps. of staghorn su- 
mac, of honeysuckle, of wild roses 
and mountain ash, gave color in both 
flower and foliage at their respective 
seasons. These were transplanted from 
the neighboring hillsides and fields. 
Dame Nature is very kind to those 
who love her and her works, and tries 
in many ways to cover up defects and 
make beautiful the rough places. Be- 
fore our time she had wreathed the 
stone wall bounding the orchard with 


MOTHERS AND 


a wealth of wild grapevine, a part of 
which climbs high into the nearest 
tree, from one of whose boughs was 
suspended the gray, pensile nest of 
our orchard policeman, the Baltimore 
oriole. 

Always something new to see and 
to learn in an orchard wilderness! 
And the blossoms, ch, such masses 
of pink and white, and the orange 
and black uniformed sentinel calling 
and flitting each spring, in the midst 
of all the glory! How we learned to 
watch for his first high, clear call, 
and his arrival marked a red-letter 
day in our calendar. 

It matters not to us if our furni- 
ture is simple and plain, for we have 
piano, books and pictures to charm 
the old rooms, and the restful, happy 
days go on and leave the “old home- 
stead” nestling by the old orchard, 
whose branches cast gaunt shadows 
aleng its roof, and make odd, creak- 
ing music as they toss back and forth 
against the clapboards. 

It has required some outlay of 
money, a good deal of hard work and 
patience and time to establish our- 
selves in comfort, but we have our 
recompense. Sometimes I think that 
farm folk don’t even begin to appre- 
ciate their blessings. 


The Weaver 


BY 8. HELEN LEWIS 





Millions of spindles are turning fast, 
As the days are passing by, 


Holding the threads that form life’s 
web, 
While swiftly the shuttles fly. 
And the weaver sits at his loom and 
toils 
To fashion this fabric grand, 
And the warp he fills with its magic 
woof, 
By the skill of his cunning hand. 
He is weaving a fair and wonderful 
weft, 
And, richly, the colors glow 
Through this rare tissu the shuttles 
form, 
Busily passing to and fro: 
And ever the spindles turn and turn, 
While the spinner twists the thread, 
That the weaver sits at his loom and 
weaves 





Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 


A DRESSY JUMPER MODEL 

No 3909—An 
dress is shown in the 
is perfectly 


attractive 
The 
ex- 


especially 
illustration. 
with the 


waist plain 





No 3575—A Pleasing Jumper, 82, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


ception of small tucks at the yoke, 
which give the necessary fullnes. The 
skirt is plaited and joined to the waist 
by a narrow belt of the material. 
Either tub or woolen goods would be 
effective made after this model and 


if a plaid or striped design is used, 
the stripes, or bars of the plaid can 
be made to meet in a point in the 


front of the waist, which effect will 
be very pretty. This point, of course, 


should run toward the waist line. The 
sleeves can be made in either long 
bishop style or in three-quarter 
plaited. 


HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are 10 cents each. Or- 
der by number of our Pattren Depart- 
ment, this office. 





DAUGHTERS 


So.5% Collar” Cass set. 








A PARTICULARLY HANDSOME SET 


This design is intended either for eyelet or raised embroidery. It is 
very handsome when completed. Price of the perforated pattern 10 
cents; collar and two cuffs stamped on linen, 35 cents: cotton to em- 
broider 15 cents. Order by number of our Fancywork Department, this 
office. 

7 9 tales Some accusé them of puttin 

The Children’s Shelf of Books mistaken notions into chiteren’s 
BY LUCINA H,. LOMBARD heads, but the child early learns tc 

nize discriminate between . faifwland ang 

In the home bent there is noth- real life, and tt would be a“ great 
ing more important than the chil- "4rdship to deprive him of the fairy 
lore of Grimm and Hans Christian 


dren’s 
we have to 
to teach the 


corner, tor 
begin 
child 





the love of read 
ing when he gets 
his first book of 
nursery pictures 
and to keep up 
the teaching until 
he leaves school 
for business or 
college. Of course 
the first books are th little animal 
stories babies love, and later the old 
old nursery rhymes—Mother Goose, 
and the rest of them. But one should 


stories too long: 


not Keep to these Lhe 
kept ahead 


ehild’s thoughts must be 

of in reading. It is better to start 
in with Kipling’s Just So Stories and 
Jungle Book, Alice in Wonderland 
and Alice in the Looking-glass as 
soon as possible, because these are 
the children’s classics, and they need 


them early 

The Chit Chat and Chatterbox s 
ries come a little later, and are in- 
valuable in teaching the love ef the 
best in thought and decd Froebe 
knew. 

“Come,” said Froebel, “let us live 
with our children.”” To live with one's 


out of our own 
slip away from 
work-a-day 


children means to get 
minds into theirs, to 
the dull company of the 


world into the misty lands of the 
golden age 

What America—what your own lit- 
tle town—needs is mothers. When a 


lives with her children 
day she ceases 


mother really 
for some part of every 


to be a “grown-up; the winds blow 
straight from the Isles of the Blest, 
and puff! go all her cares 
and responsibilities and bothersome 
thou@hits. Her eyes are opened to 
wide vistas, she sees wonders and 
lives among marvels. She has be- 


come as a little child, as Elizabeth did 
in her German garden 
WOME LIFE THE FOUNDATION OF ALI 
Care and tact to make this shelf of 
books an inspiration to the growing 
child should be incessantly exercised, 
for there is no way by which _ th 


mind is more influenced than by the 
reading first provided for it. The in- 
telligence is developing, the mind 


growing and the imagination stirring 
to all those calls so clear to children. 
For, after all, the best of schools are 
only supplementary to the home life, 
which is the foundation of all that 
comes later. It is useless to do all 
this for the child and then allow 
trashy newspapers and silly novels to 
be the literary food of the father and 


mother. The child will follow in the 
parents’ footsteps in this, as in other 
things 

Let vour ehild have romance, and 


plenty of it, but give it to him strong 


and pure. The Boys’ King Arthur, 
some of Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King, Howard Pyle’s Robin Hood, 


Macauley’s Lays of Ancient Rome— 
all of these are good, and there is 


nothing weakening in them. They 
make for high ideals and physical 
courage in girls, as well as in boys; 
girls need these attributes, together 
with the spirit of chivalry, quite as 
much as boys 

There is a good deal of difference 


subject of fairy 


‘\ 


ef opinion on the 


Andersen. 
Books of 
Robinsoe 


adventure, 
Crusoe 


be 
and the 


ginn 
Swi 


ing with 
ss Fam- 


ily Robinson, have a constant charm 
for the children Stories Mother Na 
ture Told Her Children are exceed 
ing interesting, and the plants and 
birds of the wayside and surround- 
ing woods and fields should be 
familiarized by How to Know Our 
Common Wild Flowers and Birds of 
Village and Field 

Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales is a 
book children will lik: ind which 
they ought to know, Some knowledge 


of mythology is so 


important to the 


understanding of any literature that 
‘a child should early get an idea of 
it The stories of the gods will take 
hold of his imagination, and Hercules 
Perseus, Hector, Ajax and Achilles 
will soon be familiar characters. The 
Adventures of Ulysses are a fitting 
accompaniment to the English of th: 
upper grammar grades Not only 
Greek but Scandinavian mythology 
should be read, as well: the stories 


of Siegfried, Laki, Bal 





it Ther and 


Woden teach the bright heroism of 

these immortal figures which Bald 
win has told of 

Legislation for the Birds 

The friends of the birds, and they 

are legion, throughout the countrys 

are unusually active this 

year, and before the present 

state legislatures end their 





work it is hoped that strong 
protective measures in be- 
half of the birds will have 
been placed on the statute 
books of several states In Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island an effort is 
being made to stop spring shooting 
of ducks and waterfowl New York 
is considering an entire revision of 
the game laws, and a feature to be 
considered will be licenses for shoot 
ing New Jersey and Ohio are also 


considering the 
for hunters. 
model game and 
cluding non-spring 
license and other 

No one is 
in the preservation of 
the farmer. The 
should have no more 
than farm boys. These 
ures which are 
should have the 


a 


more dire 


earnest, 


question of a 
Oklahom: 
non-game¢ 
shooting 
admirable f 
tly int 
life 


is dre 


bird 


feathered 
lo. al ( ] 


variou 


license 
ifting a 
law, in- 
hunters’ 
eatures 
rested 
than 
friends 
1ampion 
Ss meas- 


now being considered 
undivided 


support of everyone The license 
features of these various bills have a 
double advantage: They serve to re- 
duce the number of reckless hunters, 
thus in a measure conserving the 
game supply, and they are aimed di- 
rectly at the foreign element, which 
is so often utterly lawless. The farm- 
er who opposes a bill which requires 
him to take out a license to shoot on 


his neighbor’s farm, 
shoot on his own 
license, is shortsighted. 


although 
land 


wit 





“Down with 
the anarchist speaker. 
“That includes the 
pose?” interrupted 
the hall, he not havin 
[Philadelphia Ledger. 
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the 


everything!” 


ights, 
propr 
been 


he can 
hout a 


shouted 
I sup- 


letor of 
paid.— 
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This Man 
Used to Carry 
Half Ton of 
Butter 
to His Hogs 
Every Year 


HAT’S what Mr. McKerrow did for 
twelve years previous to 1903. Then 
he bought a Tubular. When he 
discovered how wasteful he had 

been with cream, he says that he felt like ‘‘kicking 
himself.’’_ Listen to him: 
Herkimer, New York. 
Gentlemen:—Did you ever feel like kicking 
your own self? I have felt like that every time I 
think of what I have been throwjng away for the 
last twelve years. Six tons of butter carried.to 
the hogs in that time! I made 315 pounds per 
cow in 1904, deep setting; 368 pounds. per cow in 
1905, using Dairy Tubular. 53 pounds per cow 
for 20 cows makes 1060 pounds; this, at 28 cents, 
makes about $300.00. guess the Tubular has 
paid for itself allright., Skim-milk worth double 
too, Wn. McKERRow. 
This is not an isolated case. Thousands of 
thankful families all over the globe are rejoicing 
in the possession of this profit-bringing, cream- 
saving machine. It seems like a friend ever after 
the first week. Even one day's lack of use makes 
the dairyman or farmer miss it tremendously. 


Ten Things a Tubular 
Surely Does. 


1—Runs daily for months and months without a 
hitch, One man writes that in 


bought 








. We don’t care where you live. If you own 

eight or ten cows you can use a Tubular and pay 
for it in cream saved in a year. ~ Buy. the easiest 
machine to fill, to turn, to wash. A separator 
that skims clean, needs next to no repairs and saves 
you fuss, worry and trouble. It would pay to sell 
one of the cows and buy a Tubular. 


Putting in Mitk 


No high lifting, no slipping milk pail and lost 
profits with a Tubular. The waist-low can 
solves the problem, Skimming is fun for the 
whole family from the six year-old up. It isa 
pleasant anticipation because the exercise is not 
exhausting and the operation is without fatigue. 

This is the way one man 
views the ‘‘high up’”’ kind: 

*‘Gentlemen:—To say that 
we are pleased with our Tub- 
ular is putting it mildly, We 
have uSed a disc-filled, bucket 
bowl for several years. We find 
that we have been losing 

quite a percentage of cream 
besides ‘climbing up to the 

er top of the house and pour- 
ing the milk down the chimney.’ For ease of 
operation, rapidity, and thoroughness of separa- 
tion there is ao comparison between the two.’’ 


eps 


Only three pieces in the bowl to wash, 
alleasily gotten at. Noth- 
ing to rake and scrape your 
knuckles mor skin your 
wrists and fingers. 
One man. who owns a 
‘bucket bowl’? machine 
allows it to stand idle in his 
dairy house. That means 
$225 rusting! -He uses’a 
Tubular instead. - Why? 
“Not for all the money tn 
the Universe’’ says he ‘‘will 
I break my wife’s back, ruf- 
fie her temper or spoil her digestion by requiring 
her to wash .twice a day those 35 ‘pie plates’ 365 
days in the year.’’ 


Fill Out the Coupon 


We have asked you questions which we suspect 
you are willing to answer. If you will fill out the 
coupon and forward to us we will see that you get 
just the treatment that will make you a lasting 
friend of ours. ‘We shall not force ourselves upon 
you tomake you feel unpleasant and under obliga- 
tions. All we ask is for you to give the Tubular a 
reasonable trial along side of as mdny other separa- 
tors as you wish; or alone. If it does not perform as 
we claim, you needn’t keep it. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 





three years he paid out 40 
cents for repairs. 
2—It skims so clean we guarantee 
it to leave only one-half of that 
left by any other machine, 
3—It turns easily requiring one- 
half the power needed by 





SHARPLES 


West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Onteria Chicago, San Francisco, Cal, 


TUBULAR SEPARATOR 





other machines, 
4—It will run one-half longer without clogging 
than any other machine. 
5—It delivers one-half less froth in cream than 
any other separator. 
6—Needs only a tablespoonful of vil twice a week. 
7—It requires little attention from the operator 
because every part is thoroughly tested and 
inspected by experts at our factory before 
shipping. 
8—It requires one-tenth the time in washing re- 
quired by any other separator. 
9—The receiving can is lowest of them all and 
most convenient to clean and adjust. 
10—A Tubular causes you no worry, fuss or muss, 
It’s just a tried and true workman that is al- 
ways on time; always sober. 


Turning a Tubular 


All working parts run in oil. Every part is 
adapted so perfectly to the other that once:got in 
moticn it’s a joke to keep the bowl spinning. 

The oil compartment cannot possibly-leak nor 
at any time allow the oil to spatter on or con- 

taminate cream or milk. The ma- 
chine takes-care of itself and does 
not worry anyone with clogged 
oil holes or leaking bearings. 
Thus your] cream and: butter 
are free from the remotest 
possibility of ever being re- 
jected because of machine- 
grease, odor or suggestion 

of rancidity. This one fea- 

tufe saves you much worry. 











Application for More Information About a Tubular 


7. Send me your catalog No. 100, and other free literature 
explaining all about the Tubular. 

I understand that this coupon’ with my signature attached does not 
obligate me in any particniar. I am filling out this coupon to obtam 
information about Tubular Separators. 


Tur SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 

Gentlemen: —I would like to know more about your Tubu- 
lar Separators. In order that you ey treat me intelligently 
1 will answer the questions below which I deem proper. 

. How many cows do you milk ?..._.... 

2. Have you a Separator ? What style ? 
3. Have you ever seen a Tubular skim ? 

4. Are there any of your neighbors who use a Tubular?.... 
6.- Is there a local agent near you who sells Tubulars?_._.- 
6. How far are you from a railroad station ? What 
is its name ? 





